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PREFACE 


Vijnanabhiksu’s system of philosophy has been called here ‘Integral 
Non-dualism’. It is mainly his commentary on the Brahmasutras, 
known as Vijnanamrtabhdsya, which has been made the basis to 
present his system of philosophy. He has himself described his 
system of thought as avibhagddvaita at several places in the commen¬ 
tary. It means that the Absolute is an integral whole in which prakrti 
and purusas inhere as Its real powers. But it should not be con¬ 
founded with Sri Aurobindo’s philosophical system, known as 
Integral Advaita; the latter differs from the former in many impor- 
tantrespects. Aurobindo’s philosophy as laid down in the LifeDivine 
is widely recognized as a ‘double-ladder’ (Involution-Evolution) 
philosophy whereas that of Vijnanabhiksu may be designated in 
contrast as a single-ladder (only evolution) system. Vijnanabhiksu 
postulates the Eternal Pure-SaHwa-Adjunct ( Upddhi) of the Absolute 
while Sri Aurobindo does not conceive any such principle. More¬ 
over, the conceptions of super-mind, overmind, divine manifesta¬ 
tion in matter, etc. which occupy so central a place in Sri Aurobindo 
are not to be found inVijnanabhiksu’s works even in aremote sense. 

Vijnanabhiksu advocates the reality of the world and the indi¬ 
vidual selves along with that of the Absolute. However, in the process 
of proving the independent status of worldly objects and selves, he 
lands himself in the dilemma of the less real and the more real. The 
resolution of this intricate problem defies him. It is indeed baffling 
when he takes recourse to the concept of Eternal Adjunct of the 
Absolute in order to lay down that it is only the Absolute Which is 
ultimately real. Reality according to him consists in the incidence of 


Sri Aurobindo maintains that BroAmanby'involution' manifests itselfas matter and 
then progressively brings about an unfolding of its powers through evoluuon . 

—Thl^d^MTof Philosophy. Vol. I. The Macmillan Company and The Free 
Press, New York, 1967, p. 209. 
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meaningful activity which is possible only when the upddhi is in 
operation. Excepting the Eternal Pur e-Saltva-Upddhi of the Abso¬ 
lute, all other upadhis of the selves submerge in prakrti along with 
other manifestations at the time of dissolution ( pralaya ). It means, 
therefore, that the Pure-Sa«wAdjunct of the Absolute continues to 
remain in operation and performs meaningful activity in the form 
of perceiving the whole universe. It is this meaningful adjunctival 
function of the Absolute in virtue of which It is regarded as real at 
the ultimate level. It implies that other manifestations and the selves 
are less real. As such a hierarchical status of reality reigns supreme 
in this system of Integral Non-dualism. 

Metaphysics, ethics, epistemology and the summum bonum form 
the basis of a proper system of philosophy. Chapter V on the Theory 
of Double Reflection fairly represents the epistemological views of 
Vijnanabhiksu and his views on ethics are briefly discussed in the 
chapter on Bondage and Liberation. As such the present attempt 
may be taken as an exposition of Vijnanabhiksu’s philosophical 
system. 

The chapters second and fifth of the present work were respec¬ 
tively published in Dharmanirajana (1989), pp. 281-306, a volume 
dedicated to the memory of Dharmendra Nath Shastri and in Studies 
in Indology: Prof. Rasik Vihari Joshi Felicitation Volume (1988-89), pp. 
257-81. The titles under which they were published in the above- 
mentioned volumes respectively were “Vijnanabhiksu’s Conception 
of the Absolute” and “Vijnanabhiksu’s Doctrine of Bondage and 
Liberation”. “Vijnanabhiksu’s Theory of Double Reflection” in¬ 
cluded in the present volume was published in the Annals of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol. LXIX for 1988, pp. 77-92. 
I thank the respective editors for their permission to include the 
articles just mentioned. 

The present work was submitted to the University Grants Com¬ 
mission in the form of a minor research project entitled “A Critical 
Exposition of the Philosophy ofVijhanabhiksu.” Itwas approved for 
a financial grant in 1985. I take this opportunity to express my 
gratitude to the University Grants Commission for the same. 

It was an act of generosity on the part of Dr. Ramesh Kumar 
Sharma that he accepted this manuscript for editing. He gave many 
valuable suggestions for improvement both in content and presen¬ 
tation. I take this opportun ity to express my gratitude to him. Thanks 
are also due to Dr. A.K. Monga and Dr. G.P. Bhatt who read portions 
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of this work and suggested improvements. I also thank Shri N.P.Jain, 
Managing Director, Motilal Banarsidass Publishers Pvt. Ltd. for its 
publication. 


Kanshi Ram 
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INTRODUCTION 


Philosophy in India has passed through many a change since the 
time of Upanisads which abound in manifold potential concep¬ 
tualizations about the Absolute and Its relationship with the indi¬ 
vidual self and the world. The segment of time following the 
Upanisads witnessed development and formulation of some of the 
seminal ideas contained in them. The result was the emergence of 
various systems of philosophy. It was mainly the systems of Sahkhya 
and Vedanta which addressed themselves seriously to the philo¬ 
sophically important issues the Upanisads actually grappled with. 
These issues concern the nature of Absolute, individual self, status 
of the world, their mutual relationship, the phenomenon of plural¬ 
ity, etc. In the case of Vedanta, specially Advaita Vedanta, Sankara 
ingeniously built up the system of Non-dualism and claimed by 
implication that the philosophical system propounded by him alone 
represented the true spirit of the Upanisads and hence of the 
Badarayana-sutras. Nevertheless many other attempts were also 
made by thinkers such as Ramanuja, Madhva, Vijnanabhiksu, etc. to 
interpret the Brahmasutras and to formulate their own systems of 
thought Among them it was Vijnanabhiksu who remained ne¬ 
glected so far as his commentary, that is, Vijhdnamrtabhdsya on the 
Brahmasutras , is concerned; he largely remained known for his 
work on Sankhya, called Sahkhyapravacanabhdsya. 

Vijnanabhiksu disagrees with both Sankara and Ramanuja though 
he appears to be more akin to the latter. The reason is not very far 
to seek. Advocating absolute Non-dualism, Sankara rejected the view 
that lays emphasis on the synthesis of knowledge and action for the 
attainment of liberation. He steadfastly held the view that it is only 
knowledge which severs the knot of bondage and frees the indi- 
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vidual self. When, with the advent of Ramanuja, a new cult of 
devouon gained ascendancy, Vijnanabhiksu did not remain un¬ 
affected. He conceived a system in which both the world and the 
individual selves also enjoy the status of reality and accorded due 
importance to both knowledge and action as means to liberation. He 
believed that it was the philosophy of the unreality of the world 
which was responsible for man’s alienauon from his environment 
and in order to help him overcome the alienation a more meaning¬ 
ful relationship of man with his surroundings and fellow-beings was 
needed. Devotion relates man to the Lord through the I-and-thou 
relationship. It is possible only when both the ultimate and the 
individual self are conceived to be real. This is precisely the reason 
why Vijhanabhiksu took up cudgels against the advocates of maya 
(frrapanca-mithyatva) and expounded a system in which the world 
has been accepted as a real transformation (manifestation) of 
prakni, the power of the Absolute and hence in which mdyd has no 
place in the sense in which it has in the philosophy of Advaita. 

To achieve this objective he took clues mainly from the Puranic 
sources and his interpretative observations on them bear out that he 
was familiar with the prevalent beliefs and traditions. If his com¬ 
ments on and quotations from the Puranas are pooled together, the 
contours of a fairly consistent hermeneutics of the Puranas can be 
comprehended. 

His thought is a peculiar blend of knowledge, yoga, and bhaku. 
Though he is catholic in his views and approach, yet he upholds the 
principles of varnasrama tradition. Probably it was the need of the 
hour when he lived and wrote his works. It is also for this reason that 
he combined both the idealism of Sankara and the realistic idealism 
ofSankhya with the prevailing cult of devotion. 

He has been considerably influenced by Navya-Nyaya in the 
method of interpretation. This is clear from his commentaries on 
the Sankhya, Yoga and Vedanta sutras. It is due to his syncretic zeal 
that he is even charged with grafting the notions of Nyaya-Vaisesika 
on Sankhya and those of Sankhya on the philosophy of Vedanta. 
This is why a proper assessment of Vijnanabhiksu’s philosophy 
demands that his chronology be decided first after properly exam¬ 
ining the attempts made by different scholars in this regard. 

Vijnanabhiksu’s Date 

Udayavira Sastri and Pulinbihari Chakravarti think that 
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Vijnanabhiksu lived about 1400 a.d. The latter bases his observation 
only on a notation in a catalogue of manuscripts indicating that a 
manuscript of Vijnana, 1 entided Smnkhya-sara-viveka was copied in 
1516 of the Vikrama era. 2 He also suggests thatVijnanabhiksu should 
be placed a century earlier, that is, about 1416 of the Vikrama era 
which means the later half of the fourteenth century a.d. But on the 
other hand Udayavlra Sastri discusses the date of Vijnanabhiksu in 
detail and comes to the conclusion that Vijnanabhiksu cannot be 
placed beyond 14th century a.d. In order to examine the grounds 
given by Udayavlra Sastri, it would be of advantage if P.K. Gode’s 
article 3 on the chronology of Vijnanabhiksu and Bhavaganesa is 
taken up for consideration since Udayavlra Sastri’s fixing of the date 
of Vijnanabhiksu turns on two factors: 

(1) Rejection of P.K. Gode’s thesis, and 

(2) Date of Sadananda Yati. 

P.K. Gode connects the date of Vijnanabhiksu with that of 
Bhavaganesa, the famous disciple of Vijnanabhiksu . He thinks that 
‘Bhava is a surname now current among the Citpavan Brahmins of 
Maharastra as Bhave. M He further gives the following information 
based on a stanza 5 found at the beginning of the Oxford Manuscript 
of Prabodhacandrodayatlka called Ciccandrikdvnntten by Bhavaganesa: 6 

(1) Ramakrsna Bhava was the illustrious grandfather of 
Bhavaganesa. Gauri was the name of Ramakrsna’s wife (1450 
-1525 a.d*.). 

(2) Visvanatha was the father of Bhavaganesa and BhavanI was 
his mother (1500-1560 a.d.). 

(3) Visvanatha was also an illustrious person having performed 

1. The author apparently takes Vijnana to be Vijnanabhiksu. 

2. Pulinbihari Chakravarti, Origin and Development of the Sdmkhya System of 
Thought, Munshiram Manoharlal, Delhi, 1975, p. 171. 

3. P.K Gode, 44 The Chronology of Vijhanabhiksu and His Disciple Bhavaganesa, the 
Leader of the Citpavan Brahmins of Benares”, Adyar Library Bulletin , February, 
1944, Vol. VII ( Hereinafter referred to as ALB). 

4. ALB, op. cit ., p. 23. _ 

s. 'MicfW^fRT 'gfa 

^ ctfi IW* (^1)^5 inn 

6. ALB, op. cit., p. 20. 
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many sacrifices, and from him was born Ganesa, the author 
of Ciccandrika (1550-1600 a.d.). 1 

p.K. Gode identifies Bhavaganesa, whose genealogical informa¬ 
tion has been given above, with ‘Bhavaye Ganesa Diksita who was a 
leader of Cipolane or Citpavan Brahmins of Benares in 1583 a.d. It 
was the year when a Nirnayapatrawas drawn up at Muktimandapa at 
Benares. 2 The document known as Nirnayapatrawas endorsed by the 
leaders of different Brahmin communities of Benares in Saka 1505 
(=1583 a.d.) . The following notation tops other endorsements in the 
document: 

• talra sammatl bhavaye ganesadiksita pramukha cipolane 3 4 

p.K. Gode views that if Bhavaganesa Diksita and Bhavaye Ganesa 
Diksita were accepted to be one and the same person, it would 
become much easier to decide the date of Bhavaganesa Diksita, 
upon which in turn depends the chronology of Vijhanabhiksu who, 
being a teacher of the former, should normally have been his senior 
contemporary. The author of the article supports this identification 
with the factual evidence that the Maharastra Brahmins now put 
their surname after the personal name. Assuming that ‘Bhave’, a 
variant of‘Bhavaye’ isequalto‘Bhava’,heobservesthat‘Bhavaganesa’ 
would be equal to ‘Ganesa bhave’ and that the Bhave community 
must have lived in Benares in 1583 a.d. In conclusion, P.K. Gode fixes 
the chronology of Bhavaganesa between 1550 a.d. and 1600 a.d. and 
that of Vijhanabhiksu between 1525 a.d. and 1580 a.d. 1 

Udayavlra Sastri discusses P.K. Gode’s paper thoroughly and does 
not agree with him on the identity of ‘Bhavaganesa and ‘Bhavaye 
Ganesa Diksita’ who is said to have endorsed the Nirnayapatra in 
1583 a.d. He also rejects P.K. Gode’s suggestion that Tattvabodhini 
on Tarkabhasa is authored by him because of difference in the 
names of the parents of the two. Burnell’s description of the parents 
of the author of the Tarkabhdsalika also lends strength to the same 
view . 5 As such Udayavira Sastri’s view is that Bhavaganesa and 
Bhavaye Ganesa Diksita 6 are different persons. And Suresh Chandra 

1. ALB, pp. 24 and 26. 

2. Ibid,, op. cit., p. 24. 

3. Ibid., p. 24. 

4. Ibid., p. 28. 

5. Udayavira Sastri, Sankhya Darsana kn Itihdsa, second ed., 1979, pp. 361-62 
(Hereinafter referred to as Sastri). 

6. ALB, op. cit., p. 20, fn. 2. 
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Snvastavya’s view that since Bhava is to be used in Sanskrit, 
Bhavaganesa did not sign as such but as Bhavaye in the document, 
seems to be based on conjecture and hence does not wield any 
significance in the present context . 1 

Udayavira Sastrixightly points out that the fact that the endorser 
was a leader of the Cipolanc or Citpavan Brahmins does not right 
away guarantee that he was also a scholar . 2 He also seems to be 
correct in observing that it is not acceptable that the surname 
Bhava which was used before the personal name has now come to 
be used after the personal name as Bhave. G.V. Bhave, the author of 
Bhdve-kula-vrttanla appears to be supporting Sastri’s view . 3 4 5 6 In this 
way after examining P.K. Gode’s standpoint critically and rejecdng 
it, Udayavira Sastri expresses the view that the endorsement in the 
Nirnayapatra of 1583 a.d. by Bhavaye Ganesa DIksita does not at all 
deserve to be regarded as the basis for deciding Vijnanabhiksu’s 
time.' 

Udayavira Sastri considers Sadananda Yad’s time to be the 
deciding factor in determining Vijnanabhiksu’s chronology. It now 
looks proper that his view in this respect be given in a nutshell. He 
attributes the following works to Sadananda Yad: 

1. Pancadasitika 

2 . Advaila-dipika-vivarana 

3. Advaitabrahmasiddhi 

4. Vedanlasara 

5. Jivanmuktiprakriya , 3 

Discussing the role of Sadananda Yad as a staunch defender of 
Sankara Vedanta he brings home the point that, since Sadananda 
Yad has not referred to Vallabha, he cannot have lived after the 
latter. For, given Sadananda’s disposidon, it seems hard to accept 
that he had ignoredVallabhawho lived aboutthe last quarter of 15th 
century a.d. b Udayavira Sastri says that it is, therefore, appropriate to 
admit that Sadananda is prior to Vallabha and so flourished before 
the last quarter of the fifteenth century a.d. 

1. Suresh Chandra Srivastavya, /I Study of Vijnanabhik$u and His Place in Indian 
Philosophy , pp. 35-37. 

2. Sastri, p. 364. 

3. ALB, op. at., p. 26. 

4. Sastri, p. 365. 

5. Works numbering 3 and 4 are significant in the present context. 

6. Sastri, pp. 366 and 368. 
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Sadananda has criticized Vijnanabhiksu by name. 1 Udayavira 
Sastri suggests on this basis that by the time Sadananda Yati wrote 
Advaitabrahmasiddhi, Vijnanabhiksu must have gained popularity 2 
and that if at least half a century is allowed for it, 3 Vijnanabhiksu can 
in no circumstances be placed beyond fourteenth century. It is, 
therefore, proper to accept the view that he lived about the middle 
of the fourteenth century a.d. (1350 a.d.). 4 

It is obvious from the foregoing account that Udayavira Sastri s 
attempt to fix Vijnanabhiksu’s date depends upon what he takes to 
be Sadananda Yati’s time, which, according to him, falls around the 
later half of the fourteenth century a.d. It seems to us however that 
such a contention is flawed. It is flawed because Sadananda Vyasa, 
the author of Vedantasara, is now accepted by every scholar to be a 
person different from Sadananda Yati, the author of 
Advaitabrahmasiddhi , 5 It also does not contradict A.B. Keith’s view 
that Sadananda lived about 1500 a.d. Moreover, Udayavira Sastri’s 
thinking that since Vallabha has not been taken notice of by the 
author of Advaitabrahmasiddhi , the former should not have pre¬ 
ceded the latter, seems to be nothing more than a wild conjecture. 
His view, therefore, about the date of Vijnanabhiksu can hardly be 
accepted. More so, because Sadananda Yati of Kashmir mentions by 
name Vidyaranya Svami, Vijnanabhiksu, Narasimhasrama and 
Raghunatha Siromani.® He, therefore, should have lived after all the 
four philosophers he cites in Advaitabrahmasiddhi, that is, after 
1550 a.d. generally assigned to Narasimhasrama 7 and Raghunatha 
Siromani. 8 Sadananda Yati himself may be assigned the earlier part 
of the seventeenth century a.d. since it could have taken at least 50 
to 60 years for the thoughts of these philosophers to reach Kashmir 
so that the author of Advaitabrahmasiddhi could have referred to 
them in such a manner. Sadananda Yad’s date having thus been 


1. i 

Advaitabrahmasiddhi , ed. Vamana Sastri, 1981, p. 27. 

2. Sastri, p. 368. 

3. Ibid., p. 370. 

4. Ibid., p. 371. 

5. S.C. Srivastavya, p. 39. 

6. Advaitabrahmasiddhi, page numbers are in the respective order of the named— 
85, 27, 222 and 8. 

7. Karl H. Potter, Encyclopedia of Indian Philosophies, Delhi, 1983, Vol. I, p. 361. 

8. D.H.H. Ingalls, Materials for the Study of Navya-Nydya Logic, Delhi, 1988, p. 9. 
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shifted to the earlier part of the seventeenth century and Sastri’s 
assumption about the date of Vijnanabhiksu having been proved 
wrong, it requires more evidential material to determine the prob¬ 
able chronology of Vijnanabhiksu. 

The manner in which Vijnanabhiksu discusses and interprets 
philosophical doctrines shows that he was well conversant with the 
technicalities of the Navya-Nyaya system of philosophy. 1 He joins 
issue with those who advocate that visayata is a separate category and 
in the course of rejecting it, he puts forth his point of view convinc¬ 
ingly. 2 Visayata as a separate category might have been conceived 
and become controversial by the time of Raghunatha Siromani and 
Janakinatha Bhattacarya 3 4 who arc said to have lived about the earlier 
part of the sixteenth century. 1 It may, therefore, be safely assumed 
that Vijnanabhiksu could not at least have lived earlier than the 
earlier half of the sixteenth century. 

Besides criticizing Vacaspati and Aniruddha, he discusses the 
concept of soul’s self-luminosity 5 6 as given by Citsukhacarya in his 
Tatlvapradipikd' and rejects it as it does not accord with his philo¬ 
sophical system, particularly his doctrine of double reflection. 7 8 

Suresh Chandra Srivastavya furnishes substantial and detailed 
information that Vijnanabhiksu criticized Sadananda Vyasa, the 
author of VedantasarcP and that it was due to the popularity of 
Vedantasara that he felt impelled to write the two compendia: 
Sankhyasarasamgraha and Yogasarasarngraha on the same pattern. 9 
In case Srivastavya’s argument were accepted, it would be easy to 

1. T.S. Rukmani, Yogavdrttika of Vijfmnabhiksu, Vol. I, Introduction, p. 4. Also fns. 
4 (a) and (b) on the same page. 

2. Ram Shankar Bhaitacharya, ed., Sankhyasutram Vijhdnabhiksubhdsyasametam , 
Bharatiya Vidya Prakashan, Delhi, p. 56 (Hereinafter referred to as SPB). 

3. D.C. Guha, Navya Nydya System of l.ogic, Moiilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1979, p. 103 
fns. 1 and 3. 

4. Athalyc and Bodas, Tarkasamgraha , Introduction, p. xlvi and Karl H. Potter, 
Encyclopedia of Indian Philosophies, 1983, p. 358. 



VAB, p. 43 and also V.A. Sharma, Citsukha's Qmtrilmtion to 

Advaita, Mysore, 1974, p. 44. 


6. I 

Svami Yogindrananda, ed. and tr., Tattvapradipikd . Varanasi, 1974, p.16. 

7. See chapter 5 of this work. 

8. A Study of Vijfmnabhiksu and His Place in Indian Philosophy, pp. 41-42. 

9. Ibid., p. 42. 
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assume that Vijnanabhiksu did not live before fifteenth century a.d. 

P.K. Gode cites a passage 1 from Vindhyesvari Prasad’s Sanskrit 
introduction to the Adyar edition of Vijnanabhiksu’s Yogasara- 
samgraha in which he mentions a manuscript of Vijiianabhiksu’s 
Brahmaviimamsd dated 1775 of the Vikrama era, that is, 1719 a.d. It 
is on this basis that Vindhyesvari Prasad concludes that Vijnanabhiksu 
should at least be placed earlier than 1719 a.d. Nagesa also refers to 
Vijnanabhiksu at the end of his PatahjalasutravrUi. 2 This famous 
grammarian-philosopher is believed to have lived about the end of 
the seventeenth century a.d . 3 4 

The interval between the fifteenth and the seventeenth centuries 
can further be reduced on the basis of a manuscript ofVijnanabhiksu’s 
Sarnkhyasara in which the time of its copying is given as 1680 of the 
Vikrama era which in terms of the Christian era comes to 1623 a.d .' 1 
Taking into consideration Vijnanabhiksu’s reference to the doctrine 
of visayata attributed to Raghunatha Siromani and Janakinatha 
Bhattacarya who lived about 1550 a.d. it may safely be concluded that 
he lived between 1550 a.d. and 1623 a.d. This view is supported by 
N.K. Chattopadhyay when he mentions that Vijnanabhiksu had 
been a successor of Lord Caitanya 5 meaning thereby that he had a 
peculiar blend of bhakti , 6 yoga and jndna, something which is 
understandable since he lived during the period when the cult of 
bhakti was in the ascendance and had begun to exert powerful 
influence upon the minds of people in Bengal and elsewhere. 7 This 
period also seems to be consonant with his having been influenced 
both by bhakti and the Navya-Nyaya system of philosophy. It is ade¬ 
quately endorsed further by the views held by Win temitz, 8 A.B. Keith, 9 


i. arc ^ *refcr, 

fasfnfor 1775 fafisIdW 3^1^. . . . 

etc. ALB, op. cit., p. 22, fn. 2. 

quoted in P.K. Code’s article in ALB, op. cit., p. 22, fn. 2. 

3. V. Krishnamacharya, ed. Sphotavdda, Preface, p. v. 

4. S.C. Srivastavya, Study of Vijnanabhiksu and His Place in Indian Philosophy , p. 43. 

5. Indian Philosophy—Its Exposition in the Light of Vijnanabhiksu's Bhdsya and 
Yogavdrttika: A Modem Approach , Introduction, p. 11. 

6. I SPB, p. 2, introductory sloka 6d. 

7. N.K. Chattopadhyay, Introduction, p. ii. 

8. M. Winternitz, History of Indian Literature, Delhi, 1985, vol. Ill, p. 551. 

9. A.B. Keith, A History of Sdmkhya Philosophy, Delhi, 1975, p. 114. 
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S.N. Dasgupta, 1 Radhakrishnan, 2 G.J. Larson, 3 R.S. Bhattacharya 4 
and T.S. Rukmani. 5 

Place 

Though it is not possible to say anything definite about the place 
of birth ofVijnanabhiksu because of non-availability of information 
in this regard, yet it can be discussed, at least, where he lived and 
wrote his works on the basis of such linguistic expressions found in 
the works written by Vijhanabhiksu as would, at least, indicate the 
region where these expressions were likely to be in vogue. Some of 
them are: ghotaka , 6 sighro margah , 7 8 milanam? militva, 9 tulyaya - 
vyayatvam , 10 ratridina , 11 etc. These are clearly Hindi expressions 
literally translated into Sanskrit and, therefore, provide sufficient 
help in forming an opinion that the place where Vijhanabhiksu lived 
and did his work as a philosopher should have been the region where 
Hindi was commonly spoken. On the basis of the reports published 
by the Nagarl Pracarinl Sabha, 12 Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and North of 
Madhya Pradesh were some of the regions where Hindi was in use 
between the fourteenth and the seventeenth centuries both among 
common people and literary circles. Since Prayaga has been re¬ 
ferred to more than once by him, it is appropriate to assume that that 
was the place where he did most of his philosophical activity. 13 And 


1. History of Indian Philosophy, Delhi, 1988, vol. I, p. 212. 

2. A Sourer Book in Indian Philosophy, p. 426. 

3. Eneycloprdia of Indian Philosophies, vol. IV, ed. G.J. Larson and R.S. Bhattacharya, 
Delhi, 1987, p. 333. Also see ibid., p. 376. 

4. Ibid., p. 376 and also see Introduction to SPB, p. 6. 

5. T.S. Rukmani, Tr. Yogavdrttika, vol. I, Introduction, p. 5. 

6. Sdhgayogadarsanam, Kashi Sanskrit Series, 110, Benares, 1935, p. 330. (Herein¬ 
after referred to as SYD ). 

7. Samkhyasnra ofVijnanabhiksu, Tr. Shiv Kumar, Eastern Book Linkers, Delhi, 1988, 
p. 27. (Hereinafter referred to as SS). 

8. YV in SYD, p. 327. 

9. Ibid., p. 167. 


10. SPB, p. 222. 

11. Win SYD, p. 343. 

12. Suresh Chandra Srivastavya, pp. 26-27. 
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W in SYD, p. 163. 
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such usages as Narayano 1 2 yam bhasale , 1 mukhalagnam masimivar , 
etc. corroborate the same assumption. 

Works 

Sarikhya, Yoga and Vedanta are the three systems of thought 
Vijnanabhiksu chose to comment upon and thereby present his 
system of philosophy: avibhagadvaita (Integral Non-dualism). He 
wrote Sdmkhyapravacanabhasya on the Sankhyasutras, Yogavarttika 
on Vyasabhasya, a gloss on the Patanjala-yogasutras and Vijna- 
namrtabhdsya or Brahmasutrarjubhasya on the Brahmasutras. Two 
other published compendia are Samkhyasdra and Yogasara- 
samgraha. The rest have not been published so far. 

Aufrecht attributes eighteen works to Vijnanabhiksu. Among 
these there are two works listed as Vedantaloka and Sankhya - 
karikabhasya which are not accepted as having been written by 
Vijnanabhiksu. Suresh Chandra Srivastavya rightly points out that 
the former is a general name for the commentaries that he wrote on 
the eight Upanisads. 3 4 T.S. Rukmani endorses this view saying that 
“all the upanisadbhasyas are Vedantalokas in this sense and it 
appears that Aufrecht mistook Vedantaloka for a separate work”. 1 

Vijnanabhiksu’s authorship of Sdrnkhyakarikabhdsya is contro¬ 
versial. Ram Shankar Bhattacharya’s view that it is a work by 
Vijnanabhiksu is based on a hearsay. 5 6 Disagreeing with Bhattacharya 
and supporting Suresh Chandra Srivastavya’s contention 0 that it is 
not Vijnanabhiksu’s work, T.S. Rukmani says that “one strong 
argument against Vijnanabhiksu’s authorship of this work is that 
there is no reference to it in any of the other works written by him. ” 7 8 
Suresh Chandra, too, points out that the copier wrote 8 4 Vijnana- 
bhiksuviracitasdnkhyabhdsyavi wrongly at the end whereas the last 
sloka of the manuscript attributes the commentary to Gaudapada. 9 

That PcLsandamatakhandana is another work by Vijnanabhiksu 


1. YVinSmp. ill. 

2. Ibid., p. 351. 

3. A Study of Vijnanabhiksu arid His Place in Indian Philosophy, p. 49. 

4. T.S. Rukmani, Yogavarttika, Vol. I, Introduction, p. 7. 

5. SPB, Introduction, p. 6. 

6. Suresh Chandra, Vijnanabhiksu and His Place , p. 50. 

7. T.S. Rukmani, Yogavarttika, Vol. I, p. 7. 

8. Suresh Chandra, op. cit., p. 50. 

9. I Suresh Chandra, op. cit., p. 50. 
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which was not listed in Aufrecht s catalogue has been brought to 
light by Gopinatha Kaviraja. He informs us that it is a work in which 
Vijhanabhiksu criticized the followers of Sankaracarya. 1 2 But T.S. 
Rukmani- does not subscribe to this view. She says that there is no 
such manuscript as would suggest that Pasandamatakhandana was 
written by Vijhanabhiksu. 

So far as Vijnanabhiksu’s authorship of the other sixteen works 
listed in Aufrecht’s catalogue is concerned, there is no difference of 
opinion. These works are: 

Upadesaratnamald 

Brahmas u trabhasya 

Kathavallyupanisaddloka 

Kaivalyopanisaddloka 

Maitreyyupanisadaloka 

Mandukyopanisadaloka 

Mundakopanisadaloka 

Prasnopanisaddloka 

Taittinyopanisadaloka 

Svetasvataropanisadaloka 

Isvaragildbhdsya 

Brahmadarsa 

Yogavarttika 

Sankhyapravacanabhasya 

Sahkhyasara 

Yogas arasamgraha. 

The chronological order mentioned here is generally accepted 
except that on the basis of mutual references, as T.S. Rukman i holds, 
Yogavarttika and Sahkhyapravacanabhasya were written simul¬ 
taneously. 3 ButNarayan Kumar Chattopadhyay has something slighdy 
different to say in this regard. He takes into consideration the nature 
of the published works and views that since Vijndnamrtablidsya does 
not evince maturity, it should be the maiden work of Vijhanabhiksu. 


I Kail ki Sdrasvata Sddhand , quoted in SPB, Introduction, p. 5. 

2. T.S. Rukmani, Yogavarttika, Introduction, p. 8. 

3. T.S. Rukmani, Yogavarttika, Vol. I, Introduction, p. 6. Also cf. Encyclopedia of 
Indian Philosophies , Vol. IV, p. 376. 
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Yogavarttika is a better written work but lacks the maturity and 
precision of Sahkhyasara and Sahkhyapravacanabhdsya. It, there¬ 
fore, seems proper to assume that Yogavarttika followed Vijhana- 
mrtabhasya and preceded Sankhyapravacanabhdsya . The fourth in 
order should be Sahkhyasara in which he is at his best since the 
arguments which he puts forward in this work are precise and 
convincing. Yogasarasamgraha contains no serious reasoning but 
makes references to all the four works referred to above. This means 
that it is the last in order and also perhaps bears testimony to his 
declining age. 1 2 

Leaving aside the sdll controversial Pasandamatakhandana, which, 
nevertheless, is also a work concerning Vedanta as implied by a 
passage in Goplnatha Kaviraja’s Kdsi ki Sarasvata Sadhana? we find 
that out ofthe sixteen works written by Vijnanabhiksu there are eight 
works which he wrote on the philosophy of Vedanta. The magnitude 
of his writings on the Upanisadic philosophy shows his predilection 
for Vedanta. Keeping this in view, we should consider it understand¬ 
able that he has preference for the Vedantic liberation. 3 It ensues 
when the individual self discriminates itself from Brahman, whereas 
the Sahkhyan liberation in his view is brought about by the discrimi¬ 
nating knowledge between the self and the intellect and its cause, i.e. 
mahat and prakrti. Nonetheless after studying Vijhanamrtabhdsya 
we gather the impression that it lacks the rigour that we find in 
Sahkhyasara and Sanikhyapravacanabhdsya. However, it cannot be 
gainsaid that it is the Brahmamimdinsabhdsya ( Vijhanamrtabhdsya ) 
which presents a somewhat coherent system of his philosophy, the 
indications of which are found scattered in other works written by 
him. 

The present attempt is mainly based upon Vijhanamrtabhdsya . 
Other works have also been drawn upon insofar as they help present 
a coherent picture of his philosophical system named by him as 
avibhagddvaita (Integral Non-dualism). It is mainly this work in 
which Vijnanabhiksu is seen to launch a vehement attack on Sankara 
and his followers as if he were rescuing Vedanta from their clutches. 


1. N.K. Chattopadhyay, Indian Philosophy—Its Exposition in the Light ofVijhdnahhiksu a 
Bhdsya and Yogavarttika: A Modem Approach , Introduction, p. iii. 

2. Quoted in SPB, Introduction, p. 5 fn. 

3. Vijnanahhiksu's view on the Vedantic liberation is different from that conceived 
by Sankara. 
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But icis a necessary exercise on his behalf to justify his endeavour to 
provide a genuine metaphysics and ethics based on it so that it 
might really help the aspirants to attain liberation. 

Sankara appears to follow a tradition when he outlines the 
philosophy o^dTO,^ m the first four siilras .'He interprets the sutra 
(BS 1*1-5) in a way that prakrti is not accepted as a cause of the 
umverse. v ij nanabh , k s U does not accept this view. He holds that 
prakni being a power of the Absolute (Brahman) is a cause of this 
universe and that it does not go uncorroborated from the Srutis •’ 
Prakrti, m its pure saliva form, is the Eternal Adjunct of the Absolute 
and accounts for Its meaningful acdvity, which, according to 
Vijnanabhiksu, is the defining characteristic of existence and real¬ 
ity. It is perhaps this necessity that he made thefirstfive siilras abasis 
to explain his philosophy in a nutshell. Secondly, it is the Advaitin’s 
theory of the unreality and inexpressibility of the world which was 
treated by him with as much significance. 5 

In this context it may be pointed out that Suresh Chandra 
Srivastavya’s obseroition that Vijnanabhiksu’s severe criticism of 
Sankara and his followers bears testimony to his innate self-confi- 
dence, is not correct for the following reasons: 


1. Though he endeavours to propound an altogether new 
system of philosophy, he does not seem to possess the 
matching competence. It is clear from the fact that his main 
work, Vijndndmrtabhdsya, lacks the rigour of Sanhhyasdra 
and Samkhyapravacanabhasya whereas it should have been 
intei preted in a more precise and convincing manner since 
his Integral Non-dualism is mainly based on this text. It has 
been discussed in more detail in the last chapter of this work 
that it is an instance of misplaced emphasis. 


1. I BS, 1-1-1 lo 4. 

2. I 

3. nmm:, -Rrai i 

Vijnriniimrtabhapyam ed. Pi. Kedaranatha Tripathi, Banaras Hindu University, 
1979, p. 67. (Hereinafter referred to as VAB). 

4. For more details see chapters on the Absolute and self. 

5. Suresh Chandra Srivastavya’s Vijnanabhiksu and His Place in Indian Philosophy, 
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3. 


The exaggerated references such as by hundreds of Srutis 
and Smrtis, his dubbing the Advaitin as vedantibruva 
pracchannabauddha, vaindsika, rnudha, digbhranta and 
calling the philosophy of Advaita as kahkrta-apasiddhantado 
not at all prove that he had the requisite confidence. They 
rather indicate that he was not adequately equipped to 
propound an independent system of thought. 

U seems that he was greatly influenced by the compulsions of 
his time. His syncretic attitude is a case in point. Or, his 
syncretism might have been a reaction to Akbar s concept o 
' tauhicC or unity of all religions. 




2 


CONCEPT OF THE ABSOLUTE 


Vijnanabhiksu’s Absolute is an integral whole in Which selves and 
prakrii inhere as Its powers. He has described It as avibhagadvaita . It 
means that the reals like selves and prakrii remain non-separate from 
the Absolute distinguishably during creation and indistinguishably 
at the time of dissolution or before creation. Sat and tit, according 
to him, constitute Its nature. So far as Its ananda (bliss) aspect, as 
given in the Upanisads, is concerned, he attributes it to the saliva 
constituent of the Eternal Adjunct of the Absolute. In contrast, 
Sankara, for example, includes bliss in the defining characteristics 
of the Ultimate Reality. Vijnanabhiksu also differs with Sankara on 
the question of the self-luminosity of the Absolute. The former holds 
that the Absolute being of the nature of illumination does become 
an object of experience though in the highest state of contempla¬ 
tion. 

Before the nature of Absolute is taken up for detailed discussion, 
it seems proper to consider the syllogistic evidence Vijnanabhiksu 
adduces for the proof of the existence of Absolute. 

It reads: 

1. Effects like intellect, etc. are created by the perceptual mode 
reflecting their material cause. 

2. Because they are products. 

3. Such as a pitcher, etc. 

It is a given fact that the knowledge in the form of perceptual 
mode having as its object the material cause of each and every 
product precedes the manifestation of the product. It means that 
among other factors the perceptual mode is also the cause of every 
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effect. Vijnanabhiksu proceeds to point out that the intellectual 
mode perceiving the material cause of the effects like intellect, ego, 
subde elements, etc. cannot belong to the likes of us, the human 
beings. The production of a pitcher is obviously preceded by the 
intellectual mode (knowledge) of the potter reflecting its material 
cauS e—the clay. The knowledge of the material cause of the pitcher 
is a modification of the intellect, the supervisor of which is the 
individual self. Similarly the perception of the material cause of the 
world is a mode of the Eternal Adjunct comprising pure sattva. This 
pure sattva is the Upadhi of the Absolute as in the case of a pitcher 
the intellect is the upadhi of the individual self. So far as the creation 
of the world is concerned, the perception of the material cause 
cannot but belong to the Absolute. 1 To ward off the contingency of 
prakrti itself assuming the status of the causality of the world he takes 
help from the scriptures. The scriptural statement ‘He willed to be 
many’ implies that the ultimate cause is of conscious nature. Besides, 
it takes care of the fact that the psychological phenomenon such as 
willing does not solely belong to prakrti which is unconscious. Even 
if ‘willing’ be taken to mean a mode of the intellect without involving 
consciousness, the advocates of the view that the independent 
prakrti is the cause do not accept that the impulse of pradhana or 
prakrti is preceded by the act of ‘willing’. Neither can this act of 
willing which precedes the creation be assigned to the individual self 
as according to Vijnanabhiksu it is not supposed to possess con¬ 
sciousness before the creation of mahal, etc. It is all the more 
undesirable to hold the view that this creation is preceded by the act 
of willing after mahal has come into existence, 2 for creatorship 
could, then, belong to the individual self rather than God. So the act 


1 . 


VAB (under BS, 1-1-3), p. 37. 

2. "rqiui: I. 

Trq | ^fani, ' Hg<ll<-tjk : Iff 

5'1'tqci I Ibid., p. 66. See also ibid., p. 65. 
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of willing preceding the setting forth of creadon does presuppose as 
creator the Absolute of the nature of consciousness Which is 
eternally invested with the Pure-Sa/ft/a-Adjunct. 

The Absolute is defined by Vijnanabhiksu as pure consciousness 
eternally invested with the Pure-SaMua-Adjunct. All powers in the 
form of prakrti and purusas exist in It by the relation of non¬ 
separation. It remains untainted by affliction, karma, fruidon and 
latent deposits and is a special kind of consciousness. The world 
manifested as name and form, comprising conscious and uncon¬ 
scious categories of objects and having a definite spatial arrange¬ 
ment and temporal sequence is liable to six-fold transformauon— 
birth, existence, expansion, modification, degeneradon and de- 
strucdon. Such a world, the creation and design of which are beyond 
comprehension, surges forth from It as mahavayu from akasa, the 
earth from mahajala and the sentient and non-sendententides from 
earth. In other words, 1 it is the all-encompassing locative cause of all. 

The concept oflocadve causality is peculiar to Vijnanabhiksu. It 
is indispensable so far as understanding his conception of the 
Absolute is concerned. According to him, the Locative Cause is a 
substratum cause or a receptacle cause unseparated from, and aided 
by, which the material cause gets transformed into effects. To 
illustrate, water is the locative cause of earth at the time of its 
creation, since the subtle essences ( tanmatras ) of earth unseparated 
from and aided by it are transformed into earth. 2 Vijnanabhiksu’s 
postulation of the Locative Cause helps him tide over the dilemma, 
namely, how does the Absolute not undergo any transformation 
even as prakrti inhering in It does? The presupposition of Brahman 
as the Locative Cause makes It free from the contingency of being 
liable to change. Vijnanabhiksu clarifies that Brahman as the Locus 
remains unaffected by change, while prakrti existing in It as material 
cause does undergo change and is transformed as this world. Given 


d<y<6lla qiqq^iq: i VAB, p. 17. 

-qviitq'ttBt: 'mfsf^qafRr?TT: d-MIdUsm: LiOlH-d 5r4di , 31vi 

3tfti8H+KUirMfd I Ibid., p. 17. 
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thisconceptofthe Locative Cause,Vijnanabhiksu points out that the 
prevalent idea or view that Brahman is also the material cause is 
substantiated in the process. For the locative cause is also conven¬ 
tionally called the material cause like prakrti. As such it is appropri¬ 
ate to say that Brahman is the material cause of the world and the 
latter is non-separate from the former. 1 The illustration given to 
exemplify the concept of Locative Cause renders the view much 

clearer 

That Brahman is the Ultimate Cause 2 of all is an alternative 
definition of the Absolute offered by Vijnanabhiksu. He makes it 
clear by giving an example of eyes, etc. which individually are the 
causes of acts of seeing, etc. All these individual causes of different 
acts of cognition belong to the individual self because they arc 
superintended by it. Being the superintendent of cognition the 
individual self may be called the all-comprehensive cause. In a 
similar manner Brahman superintends all the functions of Its 
powers the instrumentality of which is determined individually in 
each case in the form of material cause, etc. The omnipotent 
Absolute is the cause of all by virtue of Its being superintendent of 
all the powers (adjuncts). Thus the Absolute can be called the non¬ 
separate material as well as efficient cause of the universe, 3 the 
creatorship and material causality respectively being due to Its Pure- 
SaMi/a-Adjunct and prakrti along with its effects. 

The Locative Causality as defined by Vijnanabhiksu suffers from 
the defect of overpervasion; the definition apparently extends to 


1. sra I f^<=flR<=r.K“1- 

I VAB, p. 19. 

2. Brahman as the Ultimate Cause cannot be identical with jiva as the Sanikaritcs 
hold, saying that the primary meaning of 'Brahman' is 'jiva . Maintaining the 
distinction between the Absolute and individual selves Vijnanabhiksu asserts that 

'Brahman' connotes‘capacity of infinite expansion’. This characteristic of infinite 

expansiveness belongs to the Ultimate Cause and not to jiva. Brahman in thissense 
is derivative-conventional ( yogarudlia) like 'pankaja'. So identity between Brah- 
man and jiva is untenable. 

Cf. t? ,cM -diM-WlfcdiKU lc q IP-nRi-ti^o vdM, I 

dSiqKVd I arat -5 ? «ildll<*i<sfil I Ibid.., p. 18. 
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dkdsa, mahdvdyu, etc. To ward off this defect, he amends the 
definition by introducing into it an addidon in the form of 
‘witnesshood’. The amended definition of the Absolute comes to 
mean that by being their witness It aids the unseparated prakrti, etc. 
to be transformed into the present creadon. The inclusion of the 
word ‘witnesshood’ 1 in the definition of Locadve Causality also does 
away with the condngency of the modifiability of Brahman. Besides, 
witnesshood is a quality which belongs neither to prakrti nor to the 
self before creation. 2 

Sankara holds that Brahman does not undergo any change. The 
change is only apparent. It is against the Vivartavdda of Sankara that 
Vijnanabhiksu postulates the concept of Locadve Causality, which is 
a separate kind of causality in addition to the three others obtaining 
in the Nyaya system of Philosophy. Nyaya holds that God is the 
efficient cause only. 3 

The Advaiuns hold that the world is superimposed on the 
Absolute due to viaya as the snake is superimposed upon, since 
illusorily perceived in, the rope due to darkness. No sooner is the 
darkness dispelled than the illusory appearance of the snake disap¬ 
pears and the rope is seen in its true form. Likewise when ajnana is 
destroyed the phenomenal world is sublated and the Supreme 
Reality shines in Its real form. The Advaidc system compares the 
world to the illusory snake and so regards it as unreal. But 
Vijnanabhiksu avers that the objects are perceived by the self in the 
form of reflections cast in it If the reflections of the mental modes 
reflecting the objects cease to be cast in it, it does not at all imply that 
the original ones are also blotted out of existence. 4 They cease to 
matter for the liberated self, but they do continue to enjoy the status 
of reality. 


1 . 


2. 


3. 


4 . 


Vijnanabhiksu has discussed this aspect in the context of self at several places. 
Commenting on the Safikhyasutra VI.2, he says that the self is immutable (eternal) 
since it always witnesses the mental states. For details see infra pp. 48f, 72ff. 



| VAfl, p. 17. 


i ibxd. % pp. i7-i8. 
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Vijnanabhik.su, an upholder of the ‘reality of the world, argues 
out why he rejects Sankara’s view of die unreality of die world. He 
points out that the states of bondage and liberation would be 
rendered insignificant, if the world were to be taken as unreal. For 
it loses its significance for the man aspiring after liberation, when he 
is enjoined upon to strive for achievement simply because the^very 
scriptures which tell about the freedom from bondage fall within the 
domain of unreality. Liberation, the means to itand the (nature of 
the) Ultimate Reality would all become inauthentic because they are 
preached by the ‘unreal’ scriptures. Total unbelief will be the result. 

It is therefore, necessary to give a different meaning to the word 
‘Advaita’ so that the reality of the world may be preserved and 
inauthenticity of the scriptures, avoided. The presupposition of the 
Locative Causality helps Vijnanabhiksu to maintain his realistic 
stance in the sense that tlie selves and the products otprakrti are real 

and not mere appearance as Sankara holds. 

Unlike Sankara, Vijnanabhiksu holds that the relationship o 
non-separateness subsists between the Absolute and the world. It is 
real since it is natural, eternal and existent in the beginning and in 
the end.- He likens this relationship to the mixture of milk and sugar, 
and the unity of the individual self and the intellect to the insepa¬ 
rable relationship of the principal and its subsidiary. He indicates 
clearly that this relationship of intense mixing up may be a form of 
either conjunction or ‘identity’. Even the men endowed with dis¬ 
crimination-knowledge say that sugar and milk are one, after the 
sugar has been dissolved in the milk. 1 his eternal and seeming 
identity of the phenomenal world with the Absolute is held by 
Vijnanabhiksu to be in the form of the relation of non-separateness. 3 
The Advaitins say that, with deference to the scriptural statements 
conveying identity, the Absolute should be taken to be one undi¬ 
vided whole and the statements of difference could be satisfactorily 
explained with the help of the theory of mdya. Vijnanabhiksu rebuts 

I Ibid., p. 56. See also SPB, p. 96. 

1 Ibid., p. 59. See 

also ibid., p. 26 for vibhdga and aviblitiga. 
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it and says that the same argument of compliance with the scriptural 
statements also holds good for his view about the Absolute. He 
maintains that identity can be satisfactorily explained in terms of 
non-separateness and the scriptural statements about the notion of 
difference would be appreciated more appropriately even without 
invoking the theory of illusion. When compliance with the scriptures 
is possible both ways it is better to subscribe to the latter view. 
Moreover, theviewon non-separateness does notgo unillustrated in 
the scriptures. Just as pure water poured into pure water turns into 
one indistinguishable whole, similarly the soul of the saint enters 
into an indistinguishable union with the Absolute. There remains 
nothing else which is separate from It. The Absolute is non-separate 
butseems to be stationed separately disdnguishable in the creatures. 
It is both manifest and unmanifest and never parts with Its powers. 
It is in this sense that Vijnanabhiksu considers the relationship of 
non-separateness to be real in the ultimate sense. 1 He does not 
consider separation or vibhaga to be real because it is caused and 
exists only in the middle, i.e. during creadon only. 2 According to 
Vijnanabhiksu it is ajhana which through dhartna and adharma is 
responsible for the separation of the self from the Absolute. 3 The 
separation or vibhaga is defined by him as the state of having 
different and manifest characteristics 4 with which the individual 
selves and the effects of prakrtiare endowed during creation. When 
ajhana is absolutely destroyed by the knowledge of discrimination, 
there is nothing left which causes this contingent or accidental 
separation to come into existence. To understand Vijnanabhiksu 
adequately, let’s take into account the Advaitin’s objection. The 
Advaitin says that if abheda be taken to mean avibhaga , Vijnanabhiksu 


q i m i h fa pn^ i 

^ TTci ^pc^Hd 3^ 

* 3^3 ^ 

I VAB, p. 21. 

2. Pc<chKi^<q^qi^K*-v(u|Hi^rHplf^W : I Ibid., p. 32. 

3. wfa’HfP^KI _ Ibid., p. 31. 

4. ^ l IbicL, p. 26. 
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would have to take recourse to laksana. The latter replies that t here 
is no need to resort to laksana in this case since the root V bhid 
meaning ‘to cleave’, i.e. ‘to separate’, from which the word abheda 
is derived would serve the purpose. Both the words abheda and 
avibhaga would thus become synonymous. 1 

The Advaitin invokes the theories of reflection and limitation to 


prove the illusory nature of the plurality of selves and the consequent 
undivided oneness of the Absolute. The former theory explains how 
the qualityless Absolute appears as many selves and objects. To 
illustrate, the sun appears to be as many as there are receptacles of 
water in which it is reflected. It also seems to be affected when the 
nature of the reflecting medium changes. For example, when the 
receptacle is full of dirty water, the sun appears to be dirty, though 
in reality it remains unsullied. Similarly the Absolute does become, 
though only seemingly, affected by the intellects in which It is 
reflected. This theory reduces the individual selves to mere images. 
This is why the alternative theory of limitation is preferred by some 
Advaitins to secure some status of reality for the individual selves. 
Sankara makes use of the latter theory on the analogy of pot and 
space to explain that the Absolute seems to assume differentiations 
on account of Its being limited by the intellects, sense-organs, 
bodies, etc. The limitation which causes differentiation is due to 
ajhana, ‘primal ignorance’. The Absolute in reality remains one 
undivided whole like space. 2 The principle of ajhana which gener¬ 


ates the illusion of distinctions is also sought to resolve the contra¬ 
dictions among scriptural statements which declare the individual 
self to be both identical with, and different from, the Absolute. 

Vijnanabhiksu does not accept the view of Advaitins. He says that 
so far as the resolution of the contradictory scriptural statements is 
concerned, it can be achieved if the identity conveyed by them is 
taken to mean non-separateness. He asserts that his view seems to be 
more consistent with the spirit of the scriptures for several reasons: 
The scriptural statements expressing non-separate nature of the 
Absolute are not wanting; the principle of non-separateness confers 
the status of reality on the variegated existence; both the theories of 
limitation and reflection do not satisfactorily explain the 
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phenomenon of liberation of the individual self as according to 
these theories its release means its destruction; these theories imply 
that the difference between the Absolute and individual selves is 
illusory, but the states of bondage and release of individual selves 
presuppose a real difference between them; moreover identity 
cannot subsist between an unreal entity (individual self) and a real 
one (Absolute); in the case of the individual selves being accepted 
as real, the undivided oneness of the Absolute is abandoned 1 and the 
integral nature of Brahman containing several reals gets 
strengthened. 

Unlike Advaitins, Vijnanabhiksu says that the word 1 bhedd\ means 
separation* also. He, therefore, explains somewhat differently the 
Upanisadic statement 'ekamevddvitlyarri. The three words making 
up the statement mean the absence of homogeneous, heteroge- 
neousand intemaT separations’ 2 , while the Samkarites interpret the 
same as signifying the absence of homogeneous, heterogeneous and 
internal ‘differences’ in the Absolute. 3 Vijnanabhiksu further clari¬ 
fies that by ‘ bheda 9 he means duality, too, by virtue of its being 
characterized by the form of manifest effects. He considers this 
manifest state to be mayd which is apparently located in the Supreme 
Soul. 1 The manifest nature is as illusory or fleeting as that of the 
objects projected by magic. On theotherhand, 'abheda' or ‘ avibhdga 9 
meaning non-separateness after dissolution is of ultimate reality as 
it is the eternal nature of the Absolute. Compared with it, separation, 
that is, manifest creation, is unreal as it is only an object of speech. 5 

Vijnanabhiksu describes the state of non-separateness of the 
Absolute as a merger of prakrti and purusas in It They remain in It 
indistinguishably in the form of knowledge and not as manifest 
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objects because the characteristics and conditions responsible for 
their manifestation during creation cease to exist during dissolu¬ 
tion. He clarifies itby giving an illustration pertaining to cosmology. 

Earth before its own creation is manifested as water and not as 
earth since smell, hardness and other such characteristics as are 
capable of manifesting it, are absent at that particular, time. Conse¬ 
quently having no manifesting characteristics, prakrti and purusas 
exist in the Absolute in the form of knowledge which is Its nature in 
the same manner as earth exists as having the form of water on 
account of the absence of its manifestoes at the beginning of its own 
creation. 1 

We become more familiar with Vijnanabhiksu’s view on non¬ 
separateness, when we come to know his interpretation of quietude 
precedingcreation.Heinterpretsitasabsence of desires and activity 
belonging to the adjunct, and not as absence of cognition of the 
objects as happens in the case of a person who is fast asleep. If the 
latter interpretation were to be accepted, the Absolute’s omni¬ 
science would be compromised 2 3 4 and Its omniscience consists in Its 
comprehensive mode reflecting all without any mediation. 

That there exists mutual difference ( anyo’nyabhava ) between the 
Absolute and selves at the ontological level provides sufficient 
justification for presupposing a relation of the controller and the 
controlled between the Absolute and the selves even before the 
latter enter into union with their upadhis. 5 The Mahabharata tells us 
explicitly that there is One Ultimate over and above the group of 
twenty-five elements, that is, the unconscious principle prakrti along 
with its twenty-three evolutes and purusa, the principle of conscious¬ 
ness." 1 According to Vijnanabhiksu it implies that the non-separate¬ 
ness being a characteristic of oneness has been emphasized after 
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pointing out clearly the ontological distinction between the Abso¬ 
lute and the individual selves on the one hand, and between the 
Absolute and prakrtion the other. 1 Consistency, therefore, demands 
that every Non-dualistic enunciation is to be construed as depicting 
the non-separate nature of the Absolute. 

In this context it would not be out of place to discuss the part- 
and-whole relationship between the selves and the Absolute. 
Vijnanabhiksu does not subscribe to the view that the Absolute and 
the individual selves are in reladon with each other as the original 
(archetype) and its reflection are; that in his view would render the 
status of the self absolutely unreal. To confer on it a status of 4 reality’, 
he invokes the relationship of amsa and amsi between the selves and 
the Absolute. All the more so, because the theories of reflection and 
limitation are not compatible with each other. Undivided (indivisi¬ 
ble) oneness of the Absolute, too, does not find mention in the 
Brahmasutras , whereas amsavada is clearly mentioned. 2 

As such the reladon between the Absolute and selves should be 
one of identity-in-difference which, according to him, is the true 
meaning as propounded in the Brahmasutras. Though they are 
ontologically different, the postuladon of idendty (in the sense of 
non-separateness) between them is perfecdy conceivable when 
temporal manifestations are taken into consideration. Selves though 
different from the Absolute, remain eternally inseparable from It as 
the innate power of its possessor can’t be separated from him. 3 

Vijnanabhiksu makes a clear distinction between avayava and 
amsa when he avers that though the self is not an avayava of the 
Absolute yet it can be called Its amsa in the sense that it is an adjunct 
of non-separateness from a homogeneous whole. 4 Asa consequence 
amsi has been defined as a subjunct of non-separateness from a 
homogeneous whole 5 the adjunct rests upon. Thus according to 
Vijnanabhiksu amsatvahas the true implication of the homogeneity 
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of the Absolute with the selves and also inseparableness of the latter 
from the former. Unlike Advai tins, he insists that the self is primarily 
a part ( ainsa ) of the Absolute as hair forms a part of the body and as 
son is considered to be a part of his father. 1 All the selves relinquishing 
their individual characteristics of manifesting objects submerge 
indistinguishably in the Absolute manifesting all, as the consciousness 
of the son remains without apparent distinction from that of his 
father before he sees the light of the day. 2 Likewise the selves being 
endowed with consciousness by virtue of the volition and desire of 
the Absolute manifest themselves. They, therefore, can be duly 
called ainsas of the Absolute. 3 

Besides being ainsi, the Absolute is also invested with the property 
of ultimate agency. Vijnanabhiksu elucidates it by describing the 
agency of the self in respect of its acts of seeing, hearing, intellection 
and intimately knowing through the sense-organs and mind. He 
states that the apparent agency of these psychic processes is said to 
belong to the individual self, though these take place in the sense- 
organs and in turn in the mind. But according to him these psychic 
processes, in reality, belong to the Absolute as these take place under 
the latter’s control or supervision. This act of supervision implies 
that both ownership and doership accrue to It as the selves have been 
relegated to the status of instruments. He further elaborates that as 
the self assumes the role of directing the senses to various stimuli, so 
does the Absolute when the selves have become Its instruments. -1 

The non-separate nature of the Absolute having been dwelt upon, 
it, now, looks proper to discuss Vijnanabhiksu’s view regarding Its 
existence-aspect. 
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He defines existence as the state of havinga property contributing 
to the emergence of meaningful activity directed towards some 
goal. Interpreting the quotes from the Narasimhapurana in conso¬ 
nance with his metaphysical view of the Absolute, Vijnanabhiksu 
defines non-existence as submergence like that of a dead snake in a 
ditch. Had non-existence been taken to mean absolute absence, it 
would have contradicted the word antartinavikaram occurring in 
the quotes and the Brahmasutra II-1-16, 2 which speaks about the 
existence of the individual selves and unconscious effects at the time 
of dissolution. The interpretation that non-existence is nothing but 
locus is not acceptable to him since resort to the secondary meaning 
in this case is withoutjustification when abheda of cause and effect 
can satisfactorily be explained as non-separateness. This has been 
further substantiated by Vijnanabhiksu in his commentary on the 
Brahmasutra II-1-15 where he adduces arguments concerning the 
pre-existence of effect in the cause. 1 

To describe the Absolute in terms of existence, he postulates Its 
Eternal Pure-SatfwtAdjunct. It is because of this Adjunct that percep¬ 
tion .visualizing the whole world exists in the Absolute even at the 
time of dissolution just as it exists in It during creation, the only 
difference being that prakrti and purusas having ceased to perform 
such functions as are performed by them during creauon lie in It as 
if fast asleep.' 1 The postulate of die Eternal Adjunct serves two 
purposes. One, it helps him to explain the scriptural cosmogonical 
statements fairly consistendy. Two, the existence of Absolute be¬ 
comes definable in terms of the meaningful activity, produced by 
Pure-Satfe®-Adjunct. It would not have been possible in the absence 
of the Adjunct which contributes to the emergence of meaningful 
activity in the form of the eternal mode of the Absolute. 

Vijnanabhiksu asserts that the Absolute endowed with the exis¬ 
tence as defined by him remains one inseparable and integral whole 
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comprising purusas whom he likens to the rays of the sun. In other 
words, the Absolute and selves are inseparably related to each other 
in the manner of amsa and arnsi.' This analogy he further explains 
thus The sun endowed with many lights in the form of its rays is one 
and non-separate from them. Similarly the Absolute compnsmg 
several individual consciousnesses can be one and non-separate 
from them. The many purusas being Its parts ( amsas) are described 
to be Its manifold divisions by the example of rays in that the selves 
are in conjunction with their upddhis. Just as the rays of the sun are 
inseparable from it, likewise the individual seives are inseparable, 
from the Absolute and the divisions exist in speech only. It does not 
at all mean that the Absolute is one undivided whole. 2 

The implication of Vijnanabhiksu’s view of selves as the instru¬ 
ments of the Absolute becomes explicidy clear when we come to his 
conception of the degrees of soulhood ( atmatva) and reality (scittxia). 
He defines atman as a category from which the creation issues forth 
and wherein, located and having lived, it again submerges.' In this 
regard he offers an illustration of the sea and its waves. The waves 
emerge in die sea; they are sustained in it and after having lived they 
just disappear in it. As per the definition given above, the sea can be 
called the ‘soul’ of the waves. Similarly the self can also be said to 
possess atmatva, for it is responsible for the emergence, sustenance 
and submergence of the intellect and other sense-organs. The 
individual self is also described atman in the sense of assuming 
superintendence over the functions of other faculties as is the case 
with the life-breath prana vis-a-vis sense-organs, but he hastens to add 
that the individual self endowed with the power of consciousness is 
atman only in a secondary sense. 1 

The individual self does not possess atmatva for two reasons: First, 
if the individual self were called atman in the sense mentioned 
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above, the BS III-3-40 1 would be contradicted and die state of seifs 
experiencing pleasure and pain would become untenable. The 
positing of consciousness in the individual selves, according to 
Vijnanabhiksu is only confined to speech because it is contingent. 2 
The acquisition of consciousness by the selves becomes possible 
because they possess the capacity to acquire it. 

As such both consciousness and atmatva belong to the Absolute 
in the primary sense. The Absolute is an abode of the manifestation, 
sustenance and submergence of all the jivas along with their para¬ 
phernalia in the same manner as th ejiva is assumed to be the locus 
of the emergence, sustenance and submergence of the intellect, 
sense-organs, etc., to be their controller and witness so that it may be 
called atman, though secondarily. The Absolute is the controller 
and witness of all the jivas. Hence it is proper that It may be called 
the atman of all the selves. 3 4 More so, because the Absolute is eternally 
omniscient and absolutely independent.' 1 To substantiate this, 
Vijnanabhiksu quotes from the Narada Purana a sloka which states 
that the selves (souls) are of two kinds: primary and secondary. The 
former is said to be devoid of qualities while the latter is invested with 
egoity. 5 

Vijhanabhiksu’s over-all view on the concept of Absolute vis-a-vis 
individual selves may be appreciated better when understood in 
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comparison with that of Sankara. Sankara draws a clear distinction 
between the status of dream objects and that of the waking life 
objects. 1 It may lead to the impression that he acquiesces in accepting 
the degrees of reality. But this is not the case, obviously because he 
maintains that only the Absolute is ontologically real and the 
individual self is in a relation of identity with It. In other words, only 
the Absolute continues to exist ultimately. Unlike it, the Absolute of 
Vijnanabhiksu is all-inclusive and all-comprehensive. Sankara can 
hardly afford to hold this view as it would render his postulation of 
mayd redundant, which is clearly meant to draw an inviolable 
distinction between real and unreal. Nevertheless Vijnanabhiksu 
shows no hesitation in accepting the degrees of reality, even holding 
that the Absolute is ultimately real since It is eternal and always 
remains bereft of unreality, which is not the case with the empirical 
objects which become unreal both at the time of dissolution and at 
the ultimate plane. 2 

Vijnanabhiksu defines reality as a state of having practical effi¬ 
ciency or a state producing an effective action. The individual selves 
in conjunction with their upadhis, and prakrti and its effects do 
possess distinctly manifest characteristics by which they, though 
inseparable from the Absolute, tan be distinguished from the latter. 
As such, being in possession of the property of having practical 
efficiency or of producing an effective action, they are accepted as 
endowed with reality during creation. In this context the difference 
between Vijnanabhiksu and Sankara lies in the fact that the latter 
holds the world to be on a par with the illusory objects whereas the 
former maintains that the illustrations of silver in the conch-shell 
and dream objects concern the aspect of relative unreality and not 
that of absolute unreality. The dream objects, he holds, are also not 
totally devoid of reality, even if they differ from those of the waking 
life in the sense that the latter exist externally whereas the former do 
not. s They can be described as unreal from the ontological point of 
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view, because absolute unreality, in the primary sense, belongs to 
things like the hare’s horn only. 1 

Vijnanabhiksu’s definition of empirical reality seems to be a 
corollary of what hasjustbeen discussed above, namely, that empiri¬ 
cal reality is constituted by both existence and non-existence. 2 To 
explain, the selves and the empirical objects have both real and 
unreal aspects. The significance of their real aspect lies in the latter 
serving the purpose of the former, i.e. both have the state of practical 
efficiency. Their unreal aspect consists in their being submerged, at 
the time of dissoluuon, in the Absolute indisdnguishably and their 
being divested of such characterisdcs as are responsible for making 
them possess a state of practical efficiency during creadon. 

The position that effects are both real and unreal presents 
something of a contradiction which cries for resoludon. Vijnana- 
bhiksu seeks to resolve it by invoking the states of manifest and 
unmanifest characteristics which, according to him, should be 
understood as reality and unreality respecdvely. To illustrate it, he 
states that a pitcher having a manifest characteristic during the 
present moment is said to be real, but in respect of the characteristics 
during the preceding and succeeding moments it descends to the 
status of unreality. 3 It results in the statement by him that the 
phenomenal existence is indescribable as compared to the Absolute 
on the one hand and to the hare’s horn on the other; it falls under 
neither category. In otiier words, the creadon is unique insofar as its 
characterization as existence or non-existence is concerned. 1 

To substantiate his view about the nature of empirical reality, 
Vijnanabhiksu quotes Nyayasutra IV-2-37 and interprets it thus: 5 
From the ontological point of view the knowledge of the effect is false 
as it (effect), though real on the empirical plane, is ultimately unreal. 
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The knowledge of the hare’s horn is false in the primary sense as it 
is absolutely unreal. The scriptural statement of vacarambhana also 
endorses this view saying that the effect exists only in speech since its 
parts are desdned to disintegrate. After disintegration what remains 
is only the material cause, which obviously seems to be more real 
than the product. 1 In case it is not accepted, the illustrations of clay 
and its effects would be rendered meaningless, as they would cease 
to serve any purpose other than their expressing the degrees of 
reality. He discusses this problem at length in his commentary on 
Brahmasulra 1-1-1.* 

In the foregoing Vijnanabhiksu has adduced-arguments to con¬ 
clude that the empirical and dream objects are less real. Similarly the 
individual selves are understood to be both real and unreal, i.e. less 
real in comparison with the Absolute. Besides, their soulhood exists 
not in the primary sense as is the case with the Absolute. He adds one 
more argument to endorse his own view about the status of reality 
and soulhood of the individual self. It runs: The individual self 
submerges in the Absolute at one or the other time and assumes the 
state of potentiality in it. 3 1 ts submergence means that it becomes one 
with the knowledge of the Absolute. It is because of this submer¬ 
gence of the individual self along with its upadhi that it is unreal in 
relation to the Absolute. On the contrary the Pure-Sa«ua-Adjunctof 
the Absolute, being eternal, does not get separated from It and 
remains operative in performing Its function of producing the mode 
reflecting the world even after the dissolution has taken place.' 1 As a 
consequence the Absolute is real ontologically, while the individual 
selves, both real and unreal, are on a par with the empirical objects 
only. , 

The bliss aspect of the Absolute, though generally accepted, has 
been viewed differently by different Vedanta teachers; compare, for 
example, Sankara and Ramanuja. While the former says that Bliss is 
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itself the Absolute, that it is free from subject-object-relationship and 
is natural, eternal and indivisible , 1 the latter holds that it is an 
attribute of the Absolute, though the term, at times, is used as a 
synonym of the Absolute. 2 It seems from what Sankara says about 
bliss that he keeps Bliss at par with Existence and Consciousness. In 
other words, all the three positive properties exist in a relationship 
of identity with one another . 3 They all belong to the transcendental 
realm. Ramanuja on the other hand holds that the highest form of 
bliss, which sometimes indicates its own substratum, is possessed by 
God, that is, it is related to God as possession is related to the 
possessor. 

Vijnanabhiksu rejects both the views and holds that bliss is 
confined to the realm of prakrti or the Pure-&z/toa-Adjunct of the 
Absolute, and that it is neither the nature nor possession of the 
Absolute. He regards himself consistent in holding this view, saying 
that, when the phenomenon of bliss can be satisfactorily explained 
as belonging to prakrti , it is against the law of parsimony to extend 
it to the Absolute. In case it is said that bliss as different from pleasure 
which belongs to the sattva aspect of prakrti has to be postulated to 
explain the event of the experience of bliss, it can be rebutted by 
exposing the redundance of such a presupposition. The experience 
of bliss, like that of pleasure, is adequately accounted for in terms of 
the modification of the sattva aspect of prakrti: x 

That the Absolute always witnesses the modes of Its own Upadhi 
necessitates the postulation of knowledge which is different from 
the knowledge of the form of adjuncdval mode. In case knowledge 
is not separately postulated, the event of witnessing the adjunctival 
mode would become untenable. 5 This is why Vijnanabhiksu main¬ 
tains that knowledge is an indispensable defining characteristic of 
the Absolute. So far as the property of bliss is concerned, it can be 
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explained by r%ferring to the satlva aspect of the upddhi. 

So far as the scriptural sentences conveying the blissful nature of 
the Absolute are concerned, they may be construed as referring to 
the Absolute in a secondary sense. To explain, the modes of the 
intellect are understood to be belonging to the self, whereas in 
reality they do not. In a similar manner, the transformation (mode) 
of the Eternal Pure-SaMuoAdjunct of the Absolute may be said to be 
belonging to It. To substantiate it, Vijnanabhiksu offers the follow¬ 
ing syllogism: 

1. Bliss has the form of unmanifestness. 

2. Because it possesses objectivity 

(state of becoming an object of experience) even without a 
mental mode reflecting it. 

3. Such as sorrow. 1 

In this syllogism, Vijnanabhiksu’s thrust seems to be on maintain¬ 
ing a distinction between the status of consciousness and that of 
bliss, 2 since if a distinction between the statuses of bliss and con¬ 
sciousness is proved, bliss automatically ceases to characterize the 
Absolute, there being no difference of opinion between him and 
Samkara so far as the consciousness aspect of the Absolute is 
concerned. This is exactly what he seeks to achieve by the syllogism 
given above. Bliss is of the form of unmanifestness. Consciousness on 
the other hand is nothing if not manifest. It is proved by means of 
valid knowledge which proves, too, that manifestness constitutes 
consciousness, the nature of the individual self. 3 How can conscious¬ 
ness possess the contradictory characteristics of manifestness and 
blissfulness? 

Consciousness perceives itself through a mental mode of its 
upddhi reflecting it. If it is said to perceive itself without the media¬ 
tion of a mode, it would incur the subject-object-contradiction. 
Further if consciousness other than the consciousness which is being 
perceived is presupposed, it would lead to infinite regress. This 
argument can also be extended to the problem of bliss. Like 
consciousness, it may be experienced through a mental mode and 
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thus the subject-object-contradiction may find resolution as both are 
being perceived through the mediation of mind. Vijnanabhiksu 
replies that the problem is unlikely to end here as the resolution of 
the subject-object-contradiction with respect to pleasure or bliss 
leads to yet another contradiction in the form of one being known 
and the other being unknown. During reflection over sorrow, 
pleasure does remain unknown and during the meditation accom¬ 
panied by bliss, consciousness, too, remains unknown. How can two 
contradictory properties constitute the Absolute, bliss being known 
and consciousness being unknown during the meditation of bliss? 1 

The scriptural passages delineating the identity of bliss and 
Brahman do not render Vijnanabhiksu’s argumentconducive to the 
conclusion that bliss is a mode oiprakrti. To this rejoinder he replies 
that there are also such passages in the Sruti-literature as give an 
account of the difference between bliss and Brahman. They also 
inform that bliss is not the nature of Brahman. 2 In consonance with 
this analysis of the nature of bliss, Vijnanabhiksu interprets both ‘not 
bliss = na anandam' and ‘not devoid of bliss = na niranandam * 
respectively as ‘Brahman is not bliss’ and ‘bliss as a modification of 
the Pure-Satoa-Adjunct is attributed to Brahman. 3 And consequently 
the scriptural mention about bliss as being experienced during the 
state of liberation must be construed as ‘absolute absence of all 
sorrows’. He adds that it is even conventional to use ‘pleasure or 
bliss’ when ‘absence of sorrow’ is sought to be implied. 4 It may be 
concluded from the foregoing discussion that bliss as a mode may be 
attributed to the Absolute, but it is definitely not Its nature. 

Vijnanabhiksu further differs with the Advaitin on the latter’s 
conception of self-luminosity of the Absolute. For the proper assess¬ 
ment of Vijnanabhiksu’s views on the subject, it seems necessary to 


5 3§nggqTOWft ^ I VAB , p. 33. 

2. Ibid p. 33. 

3. 3T3 FrI-kIhRi I Ibid,, p. 34. 

I Ibid., p. 34. 
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know what die Advaidn has to say in this regard. The latter considers 
the Absolute to be self-luminous, for It does not require a mental 
mode for Its revelation in the sense in which the empirical objects 
do. To clarify, the Advaitic perception of empirical objects results 
when the object of perception is pervaded by both the mental mode 
(vrtti) and the consciousness reflected in the mmd ( phala ). But it is 
a different case with Brahman as an ‘object of perception . In case 
Brahman too is accepted to be pervaded in the manner in which the 
empirical objects are, die former would be on a par with the latter 
in all respects. In order to avoid this undesirable consequence, 
Advaitins describe the experience of Brahman ( Brahmasdksatkara) 
differently. They admit that the Absolute is pervaded by the mental 
mode reflecting Its undivided form in deep meditation. As such, the 
statement manasaivanudrastavyam finds itself adequately accounted 
for since pervasion of the Absolute by the mental mode is needed to 
annihilate ajndna. On the other hand, the Upanisadicstatementyato 
vdeo nivartante implies that the Absolute cannot be pervaded by the 
'phala ', the reflection of consciousness in the intellect, for it is not 
possible for the reflected consciousness to illuminate its own arche¬ 
type, the Absolute.' In other words, It cannot become an object of 
experience in the sense in which other empirical objects assume 
objectivity as they do get pervaded by the 'phala' also or are 
illuminated by the reflected consciousness. 

Vijnanabhiksu rejects the Advaitin’s view of self-luminosity be¬ 
cause such a presupposition, in the first place, suffers from lack of 
evidence. 2 He goes on to criticize the Advaitin, asserting that the 
linguistic usage of Brahman implies that It does become an object 
of experience, though during the higheststate of meditation. In case 
the usage is attributed to the mental mode only, as the Advaitin 
would certainly desire, infinite regress would result. Therefore, the 
Absolute’s being pervaded by the mental mode only does not 
conduce towards the occurrence of the usage conveying It. The 
necessity of postulating a mental mode may be explained by the fact 
that it makes the objects revealed to the self. It is not meant to 



p. 38. 
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account for their usage as otherwise it would involve cumbrousness. 
Moreover, the pitcher and the mode of the mind do not differ in 
respect of their essences since both of them are unconscious. 
Consequently, the usage of Brahman by Its knowers would become 
impossible, if It is not accepted as an object of their experience. 1 

The Advai tin joins issue with Vijnanabhiksu averring that he does 
not envisage any problem of usage as the self-luminosity of the 
Absolute is a sufficient ground for Its usage in the scriptural passages. 
On the contrary the alleged defect of cumbrousness, the Advaitin 
adds, would actually be involved, if Its becoming an object of 
experience is accepted as a reason for Its occurrence in the usage. 
Vijnanabhiksu retorts by saying that the Advai tin’s view is untenable 
for the following reason: The property of knowledge is common to 
bodi the intellectual mode and perception and hence it should be 
responsible for the object being in linguistic usage. This happens 
only when both the intellectual mode and perception have a 
common content. It is not warranted, Vijnanabhiksu points out, to 
presuppose an unseen category at the cost of an accepted one. He 
points towards one more defect in the Advaitin’s view, that is, the 
justification for the usage of Brahman in the Upanisadic passages by 
Its self-luminosity leads him to postulate darkness named ajhana to 
explain the absence of Its usage, whereas it can be accounted for 
simply by the absence of knowledge without invoking darkness of 
the form of ajhana for this purpose. Vijnanabhiksu adds that it is 
nevertheless necessary to accept darkness for the sake of withhold¬ 
ing mental modes during sleep. To press darkness into the service 
of justifying one more purpose of withholding the usage is to 
become liable to being cumbersome. 2 
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When the Advaitin defends his position by stating that the 
occurrence of usage should be explained by the self-luminosity of 
the Absolute to avoid the subject-object-contradiction, Vijnanabhiksu 
replies back that the contradiction mentioned above would be 
incurred only in the Advaitic system which emphasizes the undi¬ 
vided oneness of the Absolute, and not in his system according to 
which the individual self is not identical with but different, though 
non-separate, from the Absolute. Even when the individual self 
perceives itself in the discriminative meditation (vivekakhyati ), 
there is no incurrence of the subject-object-contradiction because 
the individual self becomes an object of its own perception in the 
form of its own reflection in the intellect but as the archetype of its 
reflection, it does remain the subject. He gives an illustration to 
clarify it. The sun, as the original (archetype) assumes subjectivity 
but as reflection, it becomes an object of its manifestation. 1 When the 
original and the reflection differ from each other in a sense, he 
asserts that there is no subject-object-contradiction involved. 

In this context Vijnanabhiksu also analyzes Citsukha s definition 
of the self-luminosity of Brahman and rejects it. Citsukha in 
Tattvapradipikd defines self-luminosity as ‘the capability of being 
called immediately known without being an object of cognition . 
He says that the definition is not acceptable because it suffers from 
the following defects: (1) The scriptures do not lend authenticity to 
it as it does not find mention there. (2) The etymological meaning 
of 'svaprakasa' does not seem to corroborate what is implied by the 
definition. The etymology of' svaprakasa yields only one sense, that 
is, ‘knowable by itself. (3) It is only knowledge or cognition which 
is the foundation of all linguistic usage. When the objectivity of 
cognition or experience is denied in the case of Absolute s self¬ 
luminosity, It ceases to be operative in usage. 3 Moreover, all the 
obvious scriptural references to Brahman will be rendered invalid.' 1 
Vijnanabhiksu continues to differ with the Advaitin even if the latter 


1. ^ M'hnW I VAB, p. 42. 

2. V.A. SHarma, Cilsuhha's Contribution to Advaita, Mysore, 1974, p. 44.^ ^ ^ 
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1 VAB, p. 43. 
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maintains that the intellectual mode reflecting Brahman does lead 
to freedom from ignorance and that this mode does not give rise to 
any resultant state in the self. He asks the Advaidn why he substitutes 
‘freedom from ignorance’ for ‘valid cognition’, when the word 
/ra77wznaappropriateIyconnotes‘ameanstovalid cognition’‘.So the 
propriety of the mental mode of the Absolute lies in the fact that it 
brings about Its perception. To put it differently, though 
Vijnanabhiksu admits the luminosity of the Absolute, he affirms that 
It admits of knowability, that is, It can know Itself or be known to the 
individual self through Its Pure-Satfva-Adjunct or through the upddhi 
of the self respectively. 

According to Vijnanabhiksu, Absolute’s unknowability or inac¬ 
cessibility to experience means that It does not become an object of 
an ordinary perception. 2 Known from the scriptures in a general 
way, 3 It can be experienced in all Its particulars by the yogin as his 
mind acquires a special and inconceivable capacity through yoga. 4 
It may be mentioned here that he concedes that a characteristic 
which is beyond speech and senses may be regarded as residing in 
the Absolute. But the opponent proceeds to argue with him asking 
how the incomprehensible and unknowable Absolute becomes 
knowable to the yogin. 5 He adds that the distant objects which are 
not in contact with the senses do not come within the reach of 
layman’s experience. In a similar manner, the Absolute Which issaid 
to be beyond the approach of senses cannot be grasped by the 
yogin*s internal sense, there being no contact between the two. 
Vijnanabhiksu offers two solutions to the dilemma posed by the 
opponent. First, accept the mind as all-pervading and yogic capacity, 
then, will dispel the darkness which obstructs the emergence of the 
mental mode reflecting the Absolute or a distant object, as the all- 
pervasive mind is already in contact with everything everywhere. 
Brahman too. In case mind’s all-pervasiveness is not acceptable, its 


i. ^^ifsln i 


[ yH!U|c*U'fl'TC: l VAB, p, 43. 

2. I Ibid,, pp. 61-62. 
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capacity acquired through yoga may be construed as ‘contact’*. He 
maintains that it does not violate the qualityless nature of Brahman, 
as he explains the word ‘qualityless’ in a different way. According to 
him the Absolute is called so because It does not suffer from egoity— 
It is eternally free from egoity, impurity, etc. unlike the individual 
self which suffers from egoity, etc. on account of its association with 
its adjunct—and in turn qualities do not affect It the least. Or, It may 
be called qualityless as all the qualities get submerged in It mdistin- 
guishably and become inoperative at the time of dissolution. 2 


1 . 


2 . 
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VAB, p. 38, See also ibid., p. 61. 
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CONCEPT OF SELF 
" I 

Proof and Definition 

Self may be conceived as a metaphysical principle of unity underly¬ 
ing subjecuve experience. It is an epistemological necessity and 
a priori principle involved in all forms of human knowledge. 1 It is 
postulated to accountfor the intelligent order of manifested endues 
and also for the subjecuve aspect 2 of reality. This subjecdve aspect is 
made more explicit by K.C. Bhattacharyya when he points out that 
there is immediate introspecuve consciousness of the object being 
other than the self and of the self as feeling or experiencing. 3 
DifTerendy put, the proposidon would be: The self is different and 
so opposed to the object or to the totality of the objects called world 
and as such it may be distinguished from ‘not-me 1 as conceived by 
William James. 4 

Vijiianabhiksu on the other hand does not subscribe to the view 
that the self never enters the plane of objectivity. It means that in his 
view pure subjectivity, which does not at all admit of knowability, 
cannot be the essential nature of self. 5 In this respect he is opposed 

1. Anima Sen Gupta, Classical Sdmkhya: A Critical Study, Delhi, 1982, p. 80. 

2. Pulinbihari Chakravarti, Origin and Development of the Sdmkhya System of Thought, 
1975, p. 315. 

3. Studies in Philosophy , p. 193, section 117. 

4. “One great splitting of the whole universe into two halves is made by each of us, 
and for each of us almost all of the interest attaches to one of the halves; but we 
all draw the line of division between them in a different place. When I say that we 

all call the two halves by the same name, and that those names are me and not- 

me’ respectively, it will at once be seen what I mean. 

Principles of Psychology, 1, 289. 
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to the Advaita view of self-luminosity. Nevertheless he admits that 
there is difference between subject and object. This point is brought 
out more fully in the elucidation of the syllogistic argument which 
he uses to refute that self cannot be distinguished from the infinite 
number of objects, and to demonstrate that self exists as an entity 
distinct from all objects and their collocation. Here is the syllogistic 
argument: 

1. The seer is distinct from the objects (mental modes') which 
are immediately illuminated by it. 

2. Because it is the illuminator. 

3. Whatever illuminates is different from the illuminated. 

For example, the light which illuminates (manifests) a pitcher is 
different from it. 

The example in the syllogism belongs to the objective world, yet 
it can be extended to the subjective plane where the intellectual 
modes reflecting the objects are illuminated by the luminous self. 
The latter being the illuminator is inferred to exist as an entity 
distinct from the modes. Vijnanabhiksu here emphasizes that if self 
as a distinct entity witnessing the intellectual modes is not admitted, 
then either alternative, viz. the self invested with the properties in the 
form of mental modes or the intellect equipped with the character¬ 
istic of consciousness, will entail subject-object-contradiction. This 
would mean that the principle that the subject (self) cannot become 
immediately an object of its own cognition would be violated. And 
thus the argument 2 to dispel the doubt about the existence of self 


1. See Vyasabhdfya on Yogasutra, 11-17. 

2. ft 'RBI ywirwy<til^«it ^ TTF? y<*>|!*H>: tf 



fiiwria <h=hcmPi °qfiwi<ciKUii'M twywn, 


I SSR, 1978. pp. 8-9. 

* The argument used to dispel ambiguity about the inferable property is known as 
anukula tarkcL Vijnanabhiksu uses here the argument of the subject-object-contra- 
diction to dispel the doubt about the existence of self as a distinct entity in the same 
manner as that about the concomitance of cause and effect is used to remove doubt 
about the existence of fire on the mountain in the following manner: 

If there were no fire on the mountain, there would be no smoke on it since fire is 
the cause of smoke. But smoke is visibly perceived, which makes absurd the 
objecdon of the opponent doubdng the existence of fire on the mountain. Thus 
the incurrence of absurdity removes the very doubt about the inferable property. 
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also being taken cognizance of, the syllogistic argument that self 
exists as an entity distinct from the cognizable phenomena stands 
corroborated. 

Vijnanabhiksu further brings out the significance of the use of the 
word ‘ saksat ’ (immediately given) in the statement of the thesis 
(pratijnd-vakya). He points out that the word ‘ saksat ’ restricts the 
inference to the inferable property since the statement of the thesis 
without the word ‘ saksat ’ could lead to the undesirable conclusion 
that self is distinct from itself, which is absurd. It is Vijnanabhiksu’s 
view that the self does not manifest itself immediately but by means 
of the mental mode 1 reflecting the self. In this light only can it be said 
that he too believes in the dichotomy between the self as subject and 
the collocation ( sahghata) including intellectual modes ( buddhi - 
vrttis) as objects. Unlike Advaitins he holds the view that the self, 
though luminous, does become an object of cognition through a 
mental mode. In other words, he subscribes to the view that the self 
being self-luminous—not knowable with the aid of any other light 
except its own—admits of knowability. 2 

Besides the syllogistic argument that has just been elucidated, 
Vijnanabhiksu marshalls several other none-too-unfamiliar ones to 
demonstrate that the self exists as an independent entity distinct 
from the collection of objects including material and mental bodies 
(sthula and suksmasanras) . These arguments should also be taken as 
an implicit criticism of the view of Carvakas who believe that there 
is no self other than the material body composed of four elements 
(excluding akasa ), and of that of Vijnanavadins who hold the view 
that self is nothing but a stream of fleeting ideas or awarenesses ( citta- 
santana ). The first of these arguments resembles Descartes* cogito 
ergo sum, Descartes says that the cognitive experience ‘I know’, is an 
infallible psychological proof that the knower, that is, the self exists, 
and particularly so when there is no other evidence to the contrary. 3 
Even if someone insists on holding that the self does not exist, it may 


1. See fn. 2 on previous page. 

2. VAB, p. 43. 

3. MdlqHHd'q i 'JR: UIHI^: l SPB (under sutra 

VI- 1 ), p. 219. cTC I SSR, p. 26 and 

I SPB (under sutra 1-99), p. 64. 
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be argued with advantage in Sankara’s manner that the one who 

denies is none but one’s own self. 1 

According to Vijhanabhiksu, the self is inferred on three grounds, 
namely, (1) samhatapardrihatvdt, that the composite objects exist for 
the sake of someone other than themselves, (2) trigunddiviparyaydt, 
that the self is opposite to what is constituted by the three gunas, (3) 
adhislhanat, that the inanimate objects stand in need of being 
controlled by some conscious principle. The other two arguments 
given in the Sdhkhyasutras to this effect are not taken by him as 
grounds proper for the inference of self, but are treated as anukula- 
tarka. They are: (1) bhoktrbhdvdt, that diere should be someone to 
enjoy die products of prakrii, and (2) kaivalyarthapravriteh, that it is 
evident that man tries to attain absolute freedom from pain. These 
two arguments help dispel any doubt which might arise with regard 
to the existence of self in the same manner as the argument of cause- 
effect-relationship removes the doubt about fire to be inferred on 
the mountain. 

Itmay be mentioned in passing thatK.C. Bhattacharyya interprets 
these arguments somewhat differently. He thinks that satn- 
ghdtapardrihatvdt and adhislhanat are the main inferential grounds 
whereas the others, namely, trigunddiviparyaydt, bhoktrbhdvdt and 
kaivalyarthapravriteh are only aspects of self immediately revealed by 
reflection. 2 Before the inferential arguments arc taken up for 
discussion, it may be noted that according to Vijhanabhiksu the 
inference based on the first ground that the collocation of objects is 
meant for someone else is to indicate that it is possible for the self 
to discriminate itself from the collocation of objects. He further 
points out that it is not at all intended in the inferential statement 
that the self is absolutely unpcrceived and hence is going to be 
established afresh by the inferential arguments to be elaborated in 


r-ui^dl tfct tret i h f-u i fo^ i 

Brahmasutrasunkarabhfi^ya (under sutra 11.3.7), 
ed. J.L. Shastri, Motilal Banarsidass, 1980, pp. 508-9. 
For proofs for the non-existence of self, see Nyayaimrttika, ed. Pt. Vidhyesvari Prasad 
Dvivedin, Delhi, 1986, pp. 338-50 and for a similar and fuller treatment of the 
problem, see Pancadasi, chapter III, / J fl?lraAojVmv«Aa, particularly the verses, 13,18, 
20,21,22, and 23. 

2. SP, p. 193, section 117. 
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the following. 1 K.C. Bhattacharyya appears to favour Vijnanabhiksu’s 
viewpoint when he says that the self is known immediately in 
reflection and is not really inferred and that the inferenual argu¬ 
ments are indeed used to help in rising to and clarifying the 
reflection.* 2 

The syllogistic formulation based on the first ground may be 
presented like this: 

1. Prakrti, mahat and the rest which are under dispute are for 
the enjoyment ( bhoga) and liberation of someone other than 
themselves. 

2. Because they are of the nature of collocation. Whatever is of 
the nature of collocation is meant for the other. 

3. A bed and a seat are of such nature and hence are obviously 
meant for someone else to sleep and sit on respectively. 

This formulation demonstrates that the objects of composite 
nature exist for the sake of someone else who does not possess such 
nature. In a similar manner, prakrti and its evolutes composed of the 
three constituents ( triguna ) interpenetrating one another are evi¬ 
dently of composite nature and as such they are necessarily to be 
meant for someone else who is by nature different from a colloca¬ 
tion. And this someone else should be none but self. 3 

While commenting on Vyasabhasya on Yogasutra IV-24, 
Vijnanabhiksu criticizes and refutes the Buddhists’ view that mind is 
the sole reality and that it may be in a state of continuous flux under 
the impact of its own innumerable latent impressions. He empha¬ 
sizes the point that the mind which is not the sole reality is teleologi¬ 
cally conditioned to exist for someone other than itself as it has just 
been pointed out in the inferential formulation. Vijnanabhiksu 
holds the view that prahii would neither exist nor undergo any 
mutation unless it had the teleological motive of offering the self 
opportunities for enjoyment and liberation. It may also be men- 


1. y^ciiTh^u rifq ^ ^ 

I SPB (introduction to sutra 1-139), p. 82. 

2. SP, p. 192, section 117. ^ 

1 SPB, p. 45. Also see ibid., p. 32 and Win SYD, p. 440. 
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tioned here that it is in consonance with this view ofVijnanabhik.su 
that when the mind merges into prakrti after having performed its 
funcdon for the self, the latter is said to have attained liberadon. He 
further elucidates it by pointing out that it is also the nature of a 
composite object that when it is aided by another object of the same 
nature it serves the purpose of some conscious being. To illustrate, 
the home helps someone to enjoy sleep as and when the body and 
the bed come in contact with each other. But such is not the case with 
the conscious self as it does not stand in need of something else for 
the act of being aware since it is itself of the nature of eternal 
consciousness. In other words the self, not being a collocadon, does 
not have to serve some ulterior purpose. 1 In case self were taken to 
be a collocation, it would incur infinite regress. 2 Moreover, should 
any member of the collocadon of prakrti and its evolutes having the 
property of pleasure, pain, etc. be understood to exist for its own 
sake, it is very likely that it also would be rendered knowable by itself. 
Consequently the principle that the subject cannot become an 
object of its own cognition (activity) would be violated since it isjust 
not possible that the experience of pleasure, etc. should occur 
without the experience of pleasure, etc. being apprehended. 
Resultantly the collocadon of prakrti, mahat, etc. has to be invested 
with subjectivity in order to account for the incidence of experience, 
should the conscious self be not postulated as a separate endty. And 
as such the incurrence of subject-object-contradiction cannot be 
avoided. 3 

Further, if each member of the collocadon of the transformative 
constituents of prakrti were assumed to possess the property of 
consciousness, it would involve cumbersomeness. On the other 
hand, postulating the conscious self over and above the collocation 



tF^Wd*dr^dHtite*tedl«dlfvR!dnid*ir'I vns? MtWRIW 'ihiiwiMq ftRI tft ^ Wig 
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arqi ^ifta tr h i Win syd, pp. 439^40. 

2. ciwite tiedc^SHdWIT^: I SPB, p. 45. Also see ibid., p. 32 and Win SYD, p. 440. 
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would be in consonance with the law of parsimony 1 . Besides, it would 
help tide over the incurrence of subject-object-contradiction. 

It may be noted herewith advantage that Vijnanabhiksu draws our 
attention to an important point that it is not serving the purpose in 
general of the other, which proves the existence of self. Should it be 
admitted so, it would pose no problem in naming the purpose of 
anything. To illustrate, the coming of anything into existence may 
have destruction as its purpose. If so, the syllogism meant to prove 
the entity of self may end up proving something other than the self. 
As a result, the syllogism would be rendered untenable. To avoid this 
condngency Vijnanabhiksu takes recourse to Vyasabhasya to specify 
the nature of the purpose used as probans ( hetu) in the syllogism 
which proves the existence of self. It is serving the purpose of 
someone else in a pardcular, and not in a general, sense that has to 
be taken into account in arriving at the conclusion. To put it 
differendy, when the other is to be proved, it is to be proved as having 
the purpose of enjoyment and liberadon only. The purpose being 
thus qualified, another fault, siddhasddhana attributed to 
Vijnanabhiksu by the Buddhists is also avoided. They point out that 
the purpose in general as probans in the syllogism could also prove 
the existence of momentary consciousness since it may be postulated 
to exist for the sake of the succeeding emergent consciousness. 
Vijnanabhiksu says that it is not by virtue of the preceding conscious¬ 
ness that the succeeding momentary consciousness experiences 
abidingness but it is seifs being eternally conscious that it naturally 
does so 2 since an unconscious enuty (inanimate object) cannot be 
admitted to experience pleasure, pain, etc. This is why he maintains 
that it is the eternally immutable conscious self which is not a 
collocation and which is the other to be proved, and not the 
momentary consciousness held by Vijhanavadins as the sole meta¬ 
physical reality. 


SPB (under sutra 1-66), p. 46. 
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The second argument that die characteristics in the form of 
pleasure pain, etc cannot be assumed to belong to, or inhere in, the 
experiencer in order to avoid the subject-object-contradiction is 
taken on by the opponent. He points out that Vijnanabhiksu accepts 
in principle that the self as the archetype or original ( bimba) cognizes 
itself as reflected in the intellect to avoid the faultjust mentioned. Is 
it not arbitrary on his part not to follow the same line of aigument 
in the present con text also? It may be putlike this: Let pleasure, pain, 
etc be admitted as the properties of the self. Then the properties 
may be assumed to be cognized by the self when they are reflected 
in the intellect along with it. It is in confonnity with the theory of 
knowledge held by him. Vijnanabhiksu does not agree with the 
opponent and says that though it is in consonance with his line of 
argument, yet to avoid the subject-object-contradiction, it is neces¬ 
sary to assume that pleasure, pain, etc. are the properties of the 
intellect. Otherwise, it would be cumbersome to postulate that they 
are seifs properties and are reflected in the intellect to be intuited 
by the self. He gives two reasons to endorse his view: (1) The 
assumption that pleasure and pain are the properties of the self 
would render the latter subject to change. (2) The experiential 
intuitions, ‘I feel pleasure’, ‘I feel pain’, etc. could hardly be taken 
as an evidence to prove that pleasure, pain, etc. are its pioperties. 
They can be explained to be belonging to the self in the sense in 
which a thing is said to belong to its owner. Self s ownership of 
pleasure, pain, etc. is further substantiated when it is assumed that 
pleasure, pain, etc. are the properties of the intellect and that they 
are reflected in the self to account for their being apprehended by 
it. 1 

It has already been shown that the knower exists in an immutable 
form over and above the collocation that undergoes continuous 
change. The immutability of self can also be accounted for by the 
psychological fact that the self always keeps knowing all the modes 
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of the mind related to it. 1 It is this point which dispenses with the 
undesirable entailment that everything irrespective of its belonging 
to self or not is always known to the self. To clarify, an object is said 
to be known to the self only when it has taken the form of intellect 
and not otherwise. It means that, even if the self, being all-pervasive 
is in contact with all, it immediately knows only the modes of the 
intellect it is in contact with. Vijnanabhiksu has said more than once 
that the mental modes do not remain unknown to the self. Should 
it be admitted that there are mental modes which may not be known 
to die self, then one may doubt one’s own experiential intuitions as 
in the case of any other object in the world. But such is never the case 
with one’s own intuitions. There is a possibility that one may have 
doubt about the reality of a pitcher, a rope, etc. but it is psychologi¬ 
cally impossible that one should doubt one’sown intellectual modes 
called knowledge, pleasure, etc. In other words, nobody says ‘Maybe 
I know or not’, and ‘Maybe I am happy or not’. It means that, since 
die self always knows all the modes of the intellect, it is unchanging 
and a distinct entity over and above the collocation of the changing 
things which also include the intellectual modes.- 

The third logical ground to prove self is the postulation of the 
principle of consciousness for the control over the inanimate and 
composite objects. The conscious self being an experiencer may 
legidmately assume the role of the controller of composite entides. 
It is inferred thereby that the self is other than the composite endues 
which are controlled by it. Vijnanabhiksu here points out that 
control or supervision consists in the contact of experiencerwith the 
collocation. This contact impels prakrti to undergo change and, 
then, gives rise to the incidence of experience. He further clarifies 
that the contact is possible only when the entities that enter into it 
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are different.' According to him the individual self takes the help of 
the supervising function of the vital force to bring the body 2 into 
existence in order to reap the fruits of actions. 

Besides, there are two other arguments which Vijnanabhiksu 
does not use as grounds proper but as anukulalarka to remove the 
doubt about the subject of the syllogism discussed above. (1) In his 
view it is difficult to account for the teleology of the collocation, 
unless it is accepted as being experienced, witnessed and supervised 
by the individual self. And the event of experiencing the collocation 
beginning with body and ending with prakrti would find itself 
justified only if someone other than the collocation is postulated. 
And it cannot be anything but self. Its postuladon will also dispense 
with the subject-object-contradiction. 3 (2) In case someone main¬ 
tains that it is the body accompanied by the senses, mind, etc. which 
strives to attain liberation, and that there is no need for the 
postuladon of self, Vijnanabhiksu would meet the objection like this. 
If it were so, nobody would be seen trying for liberadon, since 
nobody does that for a perishable entity, which body is. Moreover, 
should prakrti, mahat, etc. be assumed to strive for absolute release 
from pain, it will not be feasible as it has been established elsewhere' 1 
that it has the natural properdes of pain, pleasure, etc. and as such 
absolute freedom from them cannot be attained. Thus in both the 
cases, the phenomenon of striving for liberation from pain defies 
jusdfication. But it is evident that man puts in effort to attain absolute 
freedom from the experience of pain. Vijnanabhiksu concludes that 
the very fact that man tries to attain liberadon 5 should dispel doubt 
about the existence of self over and above the collocation ( samghata ). 
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II 

Plurality of Selves 

It is in consonance with Vijnanabhiksu’s view of avibhagadvaita 
that he admits the plurality of selves. To hold the view that selves are 
many and that they are different from the Absolute logically entails 
that the relation which subsists between them is real. It is this view 
which pits him against the Advaiticview that the relation between the 
Absolute and die selves is not real. In this regard K.C. Bhattacharyya’s 
observation is worth noting. He says that the Advaitins (Non¬ 
dualists) seek to show that die datum (phenomenal reality of the 
world and the individual selves) is due to illusion in order to 
demonstrate diat the view aboutthepluralityofselvesisinvalid.'The 
Non-dualists claim to be in agreement with the scriptural statements 
in holding the view that the Self is one undivided whole. But there 
is also difference of opinion among them about the nature of 
reladon between the Absolute and the selves. Since it is they who 
hold that the Ultimate Reality is one undivided whole, it naturally 
falls upon them to explain this relation in a manner that their view 
about the Absolute and Its reladon with the empirical reality does 
not find itself violated. In view of this, die Advaidns postulate the 
principle of illusion ( ajndna ) to account for the difference and 
plurality at the empirical plane. Despite this being the fact that they 
are unanimous on the postulation of ajndna , they are divided so far 
as die nature of reladon between Brahman and jivas is concerned. 
The difference in their approach to the problem of reladon between 
the two is brought out clearly in the form of theories popularly 
known as pratibimbavada and avacchedavada propounded by them 
to establish the identity of self. 

The theory of reflection ( pTatibvmbavadd ) seeks to establish the 
undivided oneness of the Absolute by showing that the relation 
between the Absolute and the selves is like that of the original 
(archetype, bimba) and its reflection. To put it in otner words, just as 
the original appears as separate and distinct from itself by way of 
reflection, in the same way the Absolute when reflected in the 
numerous adjuncts (upddhis) in the form of intellects, said to be the 
modifications of ajndna ( avidyd)) , appears as many individual selves. 
Madhusudana Sarasvati drives this point home more effectively 
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when he enjoins upon us to clearly understand, by the example of 
face and its reflection in the mirror, that self and Brahman are 
identical. Those who admit that there is difference between the face 
and its reflection in the mirror explain their point of view with the 
example of Caitra and his shadow. They further clarify that it is 
evident to the person who is sitdng near that his face and its 
reflection in the mirror are disunct. Moreover, even in the absence 
of any other person sitting near, the disdncuon between the original 
and its reflection becomes evident to the person himself when he 
takes into consideration his own hand and its reflection in the 
mirror. Madhusudana Sarasvatl does not accept it and points out 
that the difference between the original and its reflection is appar¬ 
ent, and not real. He further points out that, if it were scrutinized 
closely, it would become absolutely clear that it is due to the mirror 
that the face is superimposed on it or that the face occasions its own 
reflection in the mirror. It is the experience of one and all that 
everybody understands and says that it (reflection) is the same as the 
original (face in the present case). In this way when the point at issue 
is investigated properly, it becomes crystal clear that the original and 
its reflection are not essentially different and it is on this basis that 
the analogy of the original and its reflection is offered to establish 
the identity of the self with the Absolute. 1 The view about identity 
becomes clearer and more definite when the example of one and the 
same person seen at two different places and times 2 is given to prove 
the point. 

The limitation-theory ( avacchedavada ) as propounded by 
Vacaspati Misra 3 is also an attempt to establish that self is none but 
the Absolute. As per this view, the one undivided and unlimited 
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Ultimate Reality comes to be viewed as limited on account of 
different limiting adjuncts ( upadhis ). It is based on the pot-space 
analogy. The space in a pot and space are interlocked in a relation 
of identity with each other. In a similar way the relation between self 
and the Absolute is that of identity. Selfisnotapartor modification 
of the Ultimate (Self) just as the pot-space cannot be termed as apart 
or modification of space. The individual self gets its name because 
of the body in the same manner as the pot-space gets its name on 
account of the pot. Sankara uses this analogy as if to clarify the point 
at issue. He says that it is due to adjuncts that the Absolute is said to 
give rise to the emergence of many individual selvesjust as different 
parts of space are apparendy perceived to arise when space is limited 
by pots, etc. and dissolved back into space when pots, etc. disappear. 
What is worth noticing in the illustration is that space is held to be 
the cause in both the situations. 1 In this way avacchedavada , too, seeks 
to demonstrate that the Absolute is one undivided whole and the 
apparent emergence of many selves is due to numerous limitors in 
the form of upadhis which are said to be the modifications of avidya. 

Vijnanabhiksu analyzes the arguments advanced by Advaitins in 
support of the theories of reflection and limitation and concludes 
that Advaitins’ attempt to establish the undivided oneness of the 
Absolute is both inadequate and wrong. It is wrong in the sense that 
the arguments put forward to corroborate pratibimbavada and 
avacchedavada do not represent the true spirit of scriptures. It is also 
inadequate since objections raised against the theories do not find 
themselves adequately answered and convincingly refuted. Both 
these points will be made clear in the following discussion about the 
plurality of selves, the view held by Vijnanabhiksu. Though both 
Advaitins and Vijnanabhiksu proclaim that their standpoints are 
consonant with the scriptural statements, yet the point at issue has 
to be decided on the basis of logical propriety coupled with scrip¬ 
tural uniformity. It may, however, be mentioned, before we start 
discussing the problem, that both believe in the oneness of the 
Absolute. The Advaitins hold that It is both one and undivided, 
whereas Vijnanabhiksu bases his conceptof oneness on the universal 
characteristic of consciousness which belongs to both the Absolute 
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and the individual self. * 1 

In this context Vijnanabhiksu refers to the view of the modern 
exponents of Non-dualism that Brahman means jiva too, since both 
Brahman and fivazve one and the same. They elucidate it with the 
help of an illustration of space meaning primarily also the space in 
a pot What they want to convey is that it is due to ignorance that the 
individual self is not understood to be the same as Brahman. There 
exist several statements in the scriptures that show that there is 
identity between the Absolute and the individual self. They are 
nothing but consciousness. So far as the scriptural statements about 
the difference between the Uldmate Reality and the empirical selves 
are concerned, they are to be understood to be based on the 
adjunctival difference (aupddhika bheda). To illustrate. Brahman is 
said to be different from the individual self which is nothing but 
consciousness limited by the intellect just as the great space is 
understood to be different from the space limited by the pot. The 
Advaitins seek to explain the difference in another way. 

The magician sitting on the ground is different from the one 
equipped with a sword, a shield, etc. who climbs along with a rope 
into the sky. The latter appears to be so under the impact of his 
magical power. In a similar manner Brahman is considered to be 
distinct from the individual self having the characteristics of agency 
and experiencership brought into existence because of avidya, 
Vijnanabhiksu points out here that the Advaitins press into service 
the two theories of reflection arid limitation to explain away the 
difference between the Supreme Lord and the empirical self. 2 

It will not be out of place to refer to the view of Advaitins that it 
is the knowledge of identity between the Absolute and the individual 
self that annihilates ajndna, the cause of bondage. In this way there 
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arises no need to restrict the import of the identity-statements, as the 
Advaitic scheme of things seems to be perfectly in consonance with 
their view on the Ontological Reality. Contrary to this, Vijnanabhiksu 
holds the view that it is the knowledge of discrimination which brings 
the cause of bondage to an end. He adds further that the statements 


to this effect do occur in the scriptures more frequently. In reality, 
it is the discriminatory knowledge which constitutes the right 
knowledge immediately leading to liberation. 1 

Vijnanabhiksu continues his tirade against the Advaitins by 
pointing out that it is beyond the capacity brought about by the 
knowledge of identity to immediately terminate the ignorance 
characterized by the experience of pain, etc. The reason he gives is 
that when the individual self has been postulated as one undivided 
whole, both pain and its absence will have to be accepted as residing 
in it, though they are different: one being the cause and the odier 
being the effect. He elucidates it with the example of sound and its 
absence which are admitted to be coexisting in akasa owing to the 
difference in limitors. Vijnanabhiksu further exposes the absurdity 
of the Advaitic view of the undivided oneness of the Absolute. He 
points out that in that case inanimate objects will have to be assumed 
to be identical with Brahman and that it is utterly absurd to talk of 
pain and its absence with reference to these lifeless objects. The 
illogicality of the principle of identity thus renders impossible the 
attainment of emancipation which is supposed to result from it. But 
on the other hand there is ample evidence to establish that the 
knowledge of discrimination between individual self and prakrti on 
the one hand and between the former and the Absolute on the other 
gives rise to the state of liberation. It is in this sense, Vijnanabhiksu 
concludes, that the statements conveying difference carry more 
weight than those of identity. And consequently the scriptural 
statements of the latter kind should be construed as depicting the 
non-separate nature of the Absolute*. 
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Vijnanabhiksu attaches great significance to the part-whole anal¬ 
ogy since it is, he thinks, conducive to the authentic interpretation 
of the scriptures. In pursuance of this standpoint, he considers the 
relation of identity-cum-difference to be really subsisting between 
the Absolute and the individual self and suggests that the pot-space 
and refiecdon analogies should be interpreted in such a manner that 
they may conform to the primary sense borne out by the part-whole 
analogy. The basic difference in his approach from that of the 
Advaitins comes down to a comparison between the part-whole 
analogy on the one hand and both the reflection and limitadon 
models on the other. The limitadon and reflection theories are used 
by the Advaitins to demonstrate the Non-dualisdc nature (undivided 
oneness) of die Absolute, while Vijnanabhiksu’s part-and-whole 
view subscribes to the ontological difference between the Absolute 
and the individual selves, though diey remain inseparable all through. 
It is precisely the reason why Vijnanabhiksu holds the view that it is 
the knowledge of discrimination which actually terminates bond¬ 
age. As a result the scriptural statements of discrimination ought to 
be construed as primary and the ones expressing identity should be 
taken as conveying identity as non-separateness. Vijnanabhiksu 
performs this philosophical feat fairly successfully by saying that non¬ 
separateness is the true import of identity as it is less cumbersome a 
philosophical postulate and as it occurs in the scriptures more 
frequently. 1 

Unlike Vijnanabhiksu, the Advaitins debunk difference and 
maintain that it is the knowledge of identity between the Absolute 
and die individual self that brings about the release of the latter. It 
is in this light that the Non-dualist accords primary importance to the 
statements expressing identity and consequendy observes that the 
statements of difference are to be taken as really explanatory. 2 

Further examining the Advaitic view on the undivided oneness of 
atman vis-a-vis the part-whole relationship between isvara and jiva, 
Vijnanabhiksu points out that if the part-whole-relationship be¬ 
tween Isvara and jivabe construed as that between the pervader and 
the pervaded, it would have to be conceded that the place of atvian 
which is limited by jiva is also limited by Isvara. It would entail the 
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contingency of Isvara being subject to birth, death, etc., as It is 
limited by the Causal Sattva. He explains this with the help of two 
examples: (i) Bad sound would become liable to being possessed by 
the universal space on account of the latter’s being limited by the 
mouth of a donkey, (ii) The same universal space would also have to 
be taken as possessing bad smell since it is limited by the anus too. 1 

To escape this contingency should the Advaitin propose that 
Isvara andjli/abe the parts of atman (consciousness) and that jivahe. 
not primarily a part of the former, they would exclude each other as 
is the case with the pot-space and the bowl-space which exclude each 
other. Consequently Isvara’s being the inner controller of all jivas 
would be rendered incongruous, for on acceptance of this proposi¬ 
tion Isvara would cease to exist where jivas do. 2 

The Non-dualist nevertheless attempts to make his view on the 
unity of the Absolute clear by pointing out that the individual self 
and Isvara are called so since they are qualified by different adjuncts 
and as such the nature of the Absolute remains unaffected. But 
Vijnanabhiksu rebuts it drawing his (Advaitin’s) attention to the fact 
that the Advaitic view does not succeed in adequately solving the 
problems raised in this context: In case both the qualified ones 
(Isvara andjiva) were assumed to be one and the same, the charac¬ 
teristics of the individual self such as being subject to birth, death, 
etc., would also apply to Isvara. Moreover, the phenomenon of 
bondage and liberation will defy explanation, since its incidence 
gets mixed up in the event of the nature of self being admitted as 
non-dual. 3 

Were it admitted that there is no difference between Isvara and 
the individual self, two alternative situations about the nature of 
difference would arise: If the difference is accepted to be temporary, 
bondage and liberation will cease to bear any significance, as it is no 
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use discussing bondage and liberation with leference to the non¬ 
eternal entities. And in order to avoid redundance, if it is admitted 
that die difference is eternal and, therefore, both Isvara and the 
individual self are also eternal, it will be like die act of falling into the 
mouth of a poisonous snake while running away from a scorpion out 
of fear. It would be so because if many a qualified self is to be 
postulated to escape the cumbersomeness involved in assuming 
many independent selves, the same fault would fall to the lot of the 
Advaitin who postulates many qualified selves . 1 Besides, the assump¬ 
tion of a single alman over and above its qualified versions will add 
to die cumbersomeness already involved. Should die Advaitin still 
hold that such a postulation of a common single alman is in 
conformity with the Non-dualistic scriptural statements, it would 
nevertheless become difficult for him to explain die scriptural 
statements about identity such as ‘Thou art that’, etc. when the 
distinction between the alman and the qualified one is real. The 
manifold nature of self would also remain absolutely unaccountable 
in the face of total idendty between die Absolute and the individual 
self, or between the common single alman and the qualified one. If 
the solution of the problem is sought in the device of postulating a 
relation of identity-cum-difference it would, says Vijnanabhiksu, 
amount to accepting the position held by him . 2 

Vijnanabhiksu further has a poser for the Advaitin. The latter 
resolves the contradiction between the scriptural statements of 
identity and difference by explaining the difference expressed in 
them in terms of adjunctival ( aupadhika) differentiations ( bheda ). 
This the Advaitin does in deference to the identity propositions. But 
if, Vijnanabhiksu tells the Advaiun, the statements conveying differ¬ 
ence are given due weightage, the identity expressed in scriptures 
can satisfactorily be explained in terms of non-separateness 
(avibhaga). When the resolution of the contradiction between the 
statements of identity and those of difference is possible both ways 
why does the Advaitin unduly prefer the identity statements and 
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disregard the real status of the world ? 1 

It is in this context that Vijnanabhiksu cites such illustrations as 
bear upon the relationship of part and whole, that is, one ofidentity- 
cum-difference. He thinks that the illustrations of fire and its sparks 
bear more significance than those of space, the sun and so on. It is, 
therefore, appropriate to hold that the illustrations pertaining to 
space, the sun and the like cannot alone establish that the Absolute 
by nature is one undivided whole. 

Preferring the illustrations about the relationship of identity- 
cum-difference and explaining the difference as extremely ephe¬ 
meral like bubbles, Vijnanabhiksu maintains that the difference 
expressed in the scriptures should be taken as separateness or as 
division and that is opposite to the real nature of the Absolute. As 
such his view that the individual selves eternally reside in Brahman 
non-separately as Its avis as makes better sense and also conforms to 
the true spirit of the scriptures.'' 

The theory of reflection too fails to meet the objections raised 
against itself. The reflection being devoid of substance is insignifi¬ 
cant. It, therefore, cannotbe taken to be identical with Brahman, the 
Ultimate Substance. It is irrational to hold that the real and the 
unreal are identical. In case selves are assumed to be substantially 
significant, it will be tantamount to accepting the plurality of selves 
and this in turn would render the Non-dualistic position untenable. 

It may be mentioned in this context that Vijnanabhiksu does not 
accept Madhusudana Sarasvatf s view that there is no difference 
between the original and its reflection. But if it is proposed by the 
latter that the discernible difference is merely due to illusion as the 
sighting of two moons in lieu of a single one, it also does not sound 
logical. For bondage and liberation will still be entailed in the case 
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of the Absolute. In order to lend logical propriety to the Advaitic 
point of view, should the scripture and the order defined in them be 
assumed to be a product of ajnana, it would strike at the very root of 
the means of knowledge. And as such the scriptural evidence that 


negates every thing other than Brahman will be rendered inauthentic. 
It may be elucidated with the help of an example. The linguistic 
expression that has taken place in a dream stands contradicted in the 
waking state. As such the meaning of the linguistic expression of the 
dream does become subject to doubt. In a similar manner when it 
is learnt that the phenomenon of bondage and liberation does not 
exist at all, nobody will feel like paying attention to the practice of 
meditation, etc. The reason is obviously the scriptural ordaining that 
there is no bondage and liberation in reality, which implies that 
there is no pursuit worth the name for human beings . 1 

If the Advaitin still insists on maintaining that the phenomenon 
of bondage and liberation can be accounted for by postulating 
reflection and limitation models, Vijnanabhiksu does not entertain 
it and points out that such an attempt to explain the phenomenon 
of bondage and liberation is merely an exercise in rationalization to 
beguile the disciples. For it is absurd to talk of bondage and 
liberation with respect to the individual self if it is merely a reflection 
as already pointed out. So far as the limitation model is concerned 
it will result in the destruction of the individual self itself when the 
adjunct or upadhicezses to operate at the rise of knowledge. It would 
also contradict the non-relational ( akhanda) meaning of the iden- 
dty-propositionssuchas Thou art that’, and the like since a reladon 
of identity cannot subsist between what is and what is not. To avoid 
the anomaly, if the original itself is assumed to be the individual self 


when in contact with the adjunct ( upadhi ), the Advaitin should be 
asked to explain why he uses the reflection model whereas this view 
seems to be an aspect of the limitation model. Vijnanabhiksu 
charges the Advaitin with the unnecessary postulation of two 
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different models. 1 

Moreover, the scriptural statements conveying the part-whole- 
relationship between the Absolute and the individual self run 
counter to the theory of reflection. It is absurd to consider reflection 
as a part of the original. Vijnanabhiksu here cautions that the word 
dbhasa occurring in Brahmasutra II-4-50 cannot be taken as an 
evidence to prove the theory of reflection, as it does not even 
connote reflection. He further adds that this aspect is brought out 
more clearly when the overall view of the author of Brahmasutra that 
the individual self is a part of the Absolute, is taken into consider¬ 
ation. Both the ‘part-whole’ and ‘reflection’ views cannot go to¬ 
gether as they are mutually exclusive. Regarding the word dbhasa 
interpreted as reflection by most of Advaitins, Vijnanabhiksu offers 
two probable meanings: (1) Illumination and (2) Appearance. In 
the latter sense like the word hetvabhasa , it may mean ‘ atmabhasa and 
in that case soulhood is denied to the individual self in the ultimate 
sense as true sense is denied to the term K hetu understood as 
‘ hetvabhasa . So far as the first meaning of dbhasa is concerned, it may 
be said that the individual self derives its illumination from the 
Absolute. The illustrations regarding the reflection model are 
interpreted in a manner that Isvara, an aggregate of selves may be 
said to illuminate them by His reflection in them just as the sun being 
a composite whole of its rays illuminates the receptacles when the 
rays are reflected in them. 2 

To remove the defect of the incurrence of the phenomenon of 
birth, death, bondage, liberation, etc. in the case of Isvara on the 
theory of reflection, the Advaitin offers this explanation. The 
reflections of the Single Self cast in the individual and universal 
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adjuncts ( upadhis ) may be called jivas and Isvara respectively. These 
reflections are mutually distinct, and as such the defect just men¬ 
tioned does not become applicable in the case of Isvara and the 
theory of reflection ceases to be untenable as pointed out by 
Vijnanabhiksu. The latter, however, rejects such a position for the 
following reasons: 

If the original as self and its reflection is assumed to be different, 
experiencership, bondage, etc. will be rendered incongruous be¬ 
cause the reflection being inanimate (unsubstantial) cannot have 
such states predicated of it and in the process the established Advaitic 
principle of identity between Brahman and jiva would be jeopar¬ 
dized. Moreover, the postulation of soul over and above bothyii/a 
and Isvara is not acceptable as it has no logical support. 

If the reflection and its original be admitted to be identical, it 
would be extremely difficult to escape ambiguity about the phenom¬ 
enon of bondage and liberation. To get rid of such an anomalous 
situation, if the Advaitin condescends to accept the view of identity- 
cum-difference between Brahman and jiva , he will h^ve to relin¬ 
quish his position as an exponent of absolute identity, i.e. Non¬ 
dualism. 1 

After refuting the Advaitic theory of reflection, Vijnanabhiksu 
addresses himself to analyzing the limitation theory, lays bare its 
hollowness and avers that it, too, fails to explain the distinction 
between the Absolute and the individual self, which the scriptural 
statements acclaim to be a reality. Should Isvara and the individual 
self be assumed to be different on account of the adjunctival 
difference, in other words, if the distinction be sought to be 
explained by the difference in their qualifications, it would be 
difficult to convincingly explain whether the qualified is the same or 
a different entity. If the qualified were distinct, it would contradict 
the undivided nature of the Absolute as shown by the identity 
propositions.* * 2 There is one more flaw in accepting this alternative; 
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that is that the individual self is rendered liable to annihilation when 
at the attainment of liberation the adjunct is discarded. 1 And on the 
presumption that the qualified does not distinguish itself from the 
unqualified (Pure Self), the phenomenon of bondage, liberation, 
etc. would become applicable even in the case of Pure Self. Thus, it 
would render inexplicable the scriptural statements indicating 
distinction between the two. Nor would the wise venture to hold that 
the same self can be described both as liberated and bound at the 
same time because the limitors are different. Vijnanabhiksu explains 
this point with the help of a stock example of Nyaya: If a monkey sits 
on the top (branch) of a tree—and not on its stump—the tree is said 
to have both monkey and its absence since contact is assumed to be 
a relation of non-pervasion {avydpya-vrtti ). But no sensible person 
will say in th is context that a tree has a monkey on it and another does 
not have on account of difference in the limitors {avacchedakas ). (In 
this case the branch and the stump are two different limitors.) 
Nevertheless the scriptural statements which convey distinction are 
not amenable to such interpretation as is generally done in the 
example of tree and monkey. Moreover, both the result of knowl¬ 
edge and the defect of ignorance are unsubstantial as difference is 
assumed to be illusory and as such they fail to inspire man to seek 
freedom from ignorance and attain liberation. On the contrary it is 
better to say, Vijnanabhiksu observes, that the individual self expe¬ 
riences pain at one time and does not do so at another time and that 
this diversity may be attributed to the difference in time. As such the 
incidence of non-discriminadon and its termination can be ac¬ 
corded a status of reality. 2 That man exerts to liberate himself from 
avidya also assumes significance in that case. 

Another difficulty which crops up on the view about the undi¬ 
vided oneness of self is that the liberated individual self becomes 
subject to bondage again, since the self which has attained liberation 
after having been freed of its mind, may again come in contact with 
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some mind or the other. It is like the pot-space which having been 
freed from its limitor in the form of a pot when it is destroyed, may 
again come in contact with another pot. It would not be proper to 
hold the view that the same part of the self which has been freed from 
the mind does not come into contactwith another mind, since in that 
case the yogi’s capacity to be omnipresent would become suspect. 1 

The Advaitin takes recourse to the indicative power of word 
(jahadajahallaksana) to find a solution to the problem referred to 
above and comes to the conclusion chat the words Thou and That 
would mean pure consciousness after relinquishing their incompat¬ 
ible qualifications. But Vijnanabhiksu does not come round to this 
interpretation and points out that the qualified words mean distinct 
entities, and with the help of jahadajahallaksana they will be taken to 
mean a separate entity (pure consciousness in the present case). In 
that case, Vijnanabhiksu points out, it will not be possible for the 
individual self to give up its sense of identity, since it is real in some 
respect. But on his view which says that there is distinction between 
Brahman and jlva } the identity-propositions like ‘Thou art that’ can 
be explained satisfactorily by taking recourse to jahallaksana? 

After having made a thorough examination of the limitation and 
reflection theories and having found them not worthy of accep¬ 
tance, Vijnanabhiksu now attacks the very concept of ajhana which 
the Advaitin postulates to explain the phenomenon of diversity and 
which is also responsible for the views mentioned above. He raises 
a question about the very locus of ajhana and critically evaluates the 
possible alternative replies to be offered by the Advaitin. He observes 
that if the Advaitin holds the view that Brahman is the locus of 
ajhana , the scriptural statements denying any such characteristic in 
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Brahman stand contradicted. He further views that if it is assumed 
that the state of illusion belongs to the individual self, it will expose 
the Advaitin to the charge of the logical fallacy of circularity 
inasmuch as the existence of the individual self is established only 
when the difference between the original and its reflection has been 
brought about by ajndna. Thus both the individual self and ajndna 
depend on each other for their conception to be possible. 1 

After refuting the theory of ajndna which the Advaiun uses to 
establish the undivided oneness of the Self, Vijnanabhiksu proceeds 
to establish the plurality of selves. The firstargumenthe offers is that 
the scriptures themselves allot manifold loci to account for the 
incidence of birth, death, bondage, etc. The distributive nature of 
the incidence of birth and death is brought into light by such 
statements as ‘He is born and another is dead’ and the like. It is 
precisely for this reason that it should be conceded that the selves are 
many. So the view on the undivided oneness of the Self for which the 
Advaitin invokes the space-analogy should not be given undue 
importance. 

Moreover, the scriptures depict both the unity and the plurality 
of self. In such a situation due weightage should be given to the 
logical arguments to decide the point at issue. Vijnanabhiksu adds 
that Kapila also enjoins such a course of action. He caudons that the 
scriptural statements about the distribution of bondage, liberation, 
birth, death, etc. should not be understood as merely explanatory 
ones ( anuvadas) and hence as bearing no primary significance. 
What Vijnanabhiksu wants to say here is that it is proper to postulate 
many selves in deference to the scriptural statements of birth, death, 
liberation, bondage, etc. rather dian take these statements as anuvadas 
and consider the plurality of selves as illusory. 2 Besides, by establish¬ 
ing a false object of pursuit—which is the case when ajndna is taken 
recourse to to explain the plurality of selves—the scriptures would 
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become subject to doubt and suspicion. However there does not 
exist even the slightest justification for such an eventuality. * 1 

The Advaitin tries to stop Vijnanabhiksu from establishing the 
plurality of selves by pointing out that even on Vijnanabhiksu’s view 
that the self is devoid of characteristics, it is not perfectly in order to 
demonstrate that the opposing characterisucs such as birth, death, 
etc. exist in the self, as according to the latter all the characteristics 
are postulated to be existing in the adjuncts. Upon this Vijnanabhiksu 
clarifies his viewpoint. He says that he has denied that the transfor¬ 
mative characterisucs exist in the self; he nevertheless concedes that 
conjunction, disjunction and experience belong to the self. Plea¬ 
sure, pain, etc. which are in reality the modifications of the intellect 
and Brahmanahood, warriorhood, etc. which are characteristics of 
the body can be said to be belonging to the self just as the redness 
and blueness of the flowers lying in the proximity of the crystal are 
attributed to the latter. 2 Vijnanabhiksu does not accept the Advaitic 
view that soulhood, jlvahood, etc. consist in consciousness which is 
limited by the adjuncts. He scrutinizes closely the problem involved 
in this conception and points out that it would entail the destruction 
of the self just as the pot-space which terminates when the pot is 
destroyed. 3 It will contradict the scriptures which proclaim that the 
self does not perish even when the adjunct ceases to function. This 
is why it is held that it is pure consciousness which constitutes the self 
and not the consciousness limited by the adjuncts. 11 Consequently 
the Advaitic postulation of ajnana and the resultant different ad¬ 
juncts having been refuted, Vijnanabhiksu establishes the view on 
the Sankhya lines that selves are many and diverse. 
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III 

Nature of Self ' 

It has been made clear in the preceding section that Vijnanabhiksu 
is an advocate of the view that selves are many and inhere in the 
Absolute inseparably. It now appears to be proper to discuss the 
nature of self. But before we embark upon discussing it, it seems 
necessary to define clearly the terms, purusa, atmanand fiva which 
frequently occur in the works of Vijhanabhiksu, and which have a 
direct bearing on the question concerning the nature of self. 

Vijhanabhiksu defines purusa as pure consciousness. It is totally 
devoid of mutability, etc. * 1 This aspect becomes more lucid when he 
says that purusa is distinct from the collocation of prakrti and its 
effects. The meaning is that the nature of purusa is opposite to that 
of prakrti and its evolutes. 2 Vijhanabhiksu does not subscribe to the 
Vaisesika view that the self remains devoid of consciousness before 
it enters into relationship with the mind. For on the Vaisesika view 
it is this relation which causes knowledge to emerge in the self which, 
then, can be said to be conscious. Vijhanabhiksu further adds that 
the self cannot be classified along with other unconscious inanimate 
objects which are never seen to acquire knowledge 3 in the sense in 
which self in union with the mind does. This he clarifies by drawing 
our attention to the distinction which according to him exists 
between the light of consciousness and that of fire ( tejas ). The fire 
even without its form (light) having been cognized is experienced 
through touch whereas consciousness (self) cannot be experienced 
in any case if the light in the form of knowledge is not compre¬ 
hended. So brevity, Vijnanabhiksu asserts, demands that self should 
be postulated as a substance which is of the nature of consciousness. 
But consciousness should not be considered as a property of the self. 
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He puts forth the following arguments in support of his view: (l) 
Consciousness should not be understood as a property since it does 
possess other properties. And according to the Nyaya view also a 
property is not assumed to have another property. (2) Conscious¬ 
ness on the other hand does not inhere in something else but has 
other properties like conjunction, etc. Both these arguments show 
that consciousness is not a property but constitutes the very nature 
of self.' 

So far as the term dtman is concerned, Vijnanabhiksu defines it as 
an entity from which effect issues forth and wherein located and 
having lived, it (the effect) again submerges. As per this definition, 
the sea can be termed as dtman with .respect to its waves since they 
emerge in the sea, they are sustained in it and after having lived in 
it, they just disappear therein. In a similar manner jiva (the indi¬ 
vidual self) possesses atmatva, for itis responsible for the emergence, 
sustenance and submergence of the intellect and other sense- 
organs. 2 But the jiva endowed with the property of consciousness is 
said to possess atmatva in a secondary sense just as the vital force 
(prana) endowed with the quality of being superintendent is re¬ 
garded as the dtman of the sense-organs. 3 The term purusa connot¬ 
ing pure consciousness applies to both the Absolute and the indi¬ 
vidual self with the difference, firstly, that the former is eternally 
invested with the Pure-Sa/foo-Adjunct whereas the latter, being 
many, come in contact with their upadhis in order to reap the fruits 
of past actions and, secondly, that it is ontologically a part of the 
former. 
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Vijnanabhiksu defines the termjTi/aby way of giving its etymology. 
He says that the root V 711 ; from which the termjTi/ais derived means 
‘to possess strength and vitality*. For th ejiva to possess strength and 
vitality, it is necessary that it is invested with egoity. To explain it he 
makes use of the principle of agreement and difference ( anvaya - 
vyatireka) . He says that the persons who are still under the influence 
of ego are observed to experience the excellence of strength and 
possession of vitality and that those who have successfully van¬ 
quished the ego experience only the cessation of all mental modifi¬ 
cations, since it is the ego which is responsible for generating interest 
in activity. It is in this sense that Vijnanabhiksu draws a distinction 
between two kinds of purusas. The one is KeualaPurusa, the Supreme 
Soul, and the other is invested with the adjunct of internal sense- 
organ . 1 He literally divides purusasinto two categories: (i) Absolute 
(Kevala Purusa) and (ii) other purusas who are bound to come in 
contact with the upadhis to reap the fruits of their past actions. It is 
the latter kind of purusa who in association with ego is called jiva, 
the individual phenomenal self. It is this self, which now is going to 
be discussed. 

Nyaya holds that a quality must inhere in a substance. Desire, 
knowledge, etc. are qualities and so they must reside in a substance. 
Consequently Nyaya holds that the substance which is the locus of 
knowledge is called self . 2 Vijnanabhiksu suggests that it is more 
appropriate to assume that consciousness (knowledge) is the very 
essence (nature) of self. The Naiyayikas have to postulate four 
principles in order to explain the event of knowledge. They are: 
'internal sense organ ( manas ), awareness ( vyavasaya), introspective 
awareness ( anuvyavasaya :) and the locus of the two kinds of aware¬ 
ness. But on Vynanabhiksu’s conception of the self, the postulation 
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of only three principles, namely, internal sense-organ (intellect, 
buddhi ), its modes, and the conscious self (in place of introspective 
awareness) adequately explains the process of knowing. Hence it i s 
less cumbersome. 1 2 Moreover, subscribing to the view that the self is 
the receptacle of cognition generated by the epistemological p ro - 
cess would result in the modifiability and destructibility of the self. 
And this contradicts their own point of view that the self (soul) i s 
eternal.'-To further explain that the self is withoutany characteristics 
whatsoever he gives another argument. It is more cumbersome to 
assume mutability in both prakrti and self while it suffices to conceive 
prakrti only as a principle that undergoes mutation. And in the event 
of the self being assumed as undergoing mutation, it (self) might, on 
account of blind transformation, happen to be lacking knowledge 
and experiencing doubt even in the case of its own knowledge, 
desires, etc. 3 It is simpler to assume mind as the locus of knowledge 
and desire in pursuance of the principle of anvaya&xiB vyatireka than 
to assume the individual self as the locus, since in the latter alterna¬ 
tive the seifs contact with the mind will have to be additionally 
postulated for the incidence of knowledge. 4 Vijhanabhiksu refutes 
another view of the Naiyayikas who hold that the individual self is the 
agent saying that on this view the state of liberation would not be 
satisfactorily explained. Moreover, the psychic state that ‘I am the 
agent’ has been mentioned in the scriptures such as the Bhagavad- 
gita, etc. as the cause of adrsta. And since on their view this psychic 
state is not taken to be false, its termination will not be possible at the 
rise of the knowledge of reality. It is in this context that Vijhanabhiksu 
says that the self, in reality, is not the agent since otherwise it would 
render untenable the incidence of liberation, as mentioned in the 
scriptures. As such the self bereft of agency would also cease to-be the 
receptacle of adrsta and its products such as pleasure, pain, etc. But 
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to account for the incidence of human effort for liberation, it would 
be simpler to assume mind as invested with agency and other 
internally observable phenomena (properties). 1 When the Naiyayika 
takes recourse to the empirical evidence ‘I know* for the assumption 
that consciousness is the property of self and consequendy it does 
not incur the defect of cumbersomeness, 2 Vijhanabhiksu does not 
accept this view and remarks that it is not only the logical arguments 
that he has forwarded to establish that the self does not possess any 
property but the scriptures also endorse his view. The scriptural 
evidence overrules the so-called empirical evidence that the self has 
consciousness as its property just as the percepuon of common 
people that *1 am fair* is contradicted since fairness obviously is the 
property of the body and not of the self. In case it were not accepted, 
the arguments which are used to establish that the self is an entity 
separate from the body, would be contradicted by the percepuon: *1 
am fair, etc.’* So the scriptural evidence should carry more weight 
vis-a-vis the evidence of reflective awareness ‘I know 1 . And as such 
the arguments which are used to prove that the self is an enuty 
separate from body, mind, etc. would hold good and the reflective 
awareness ‘I know’ would cease to be an evidence to prove that 
consciousness is the property of self. 

Vijhanabhiksu here refers to a problem concerning the nature of 
self and offers a solution. The acts of seeing, hearing, etc. culminat¬ 
ing in experience may somehow be admitted to be belonging to the 
immutable self, but how can speakership which is purely an act be 
said to be related to the immutable self in the above sense. 
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Vijnanabhiksu resolves it by explaining that the terms, seership, etc . 
mean that the act of seeing, etc. belongs to the self in the sense that 
it causes die functions of seeing, etc. to be performed in the same 
manner as magnet is said to be causing movement in the needles 
which lie near it. To illustrate further, he says that the king without 
himself having to fight is said to be a warrior through the agency of 
his army, which he has only commanded to wage a war. In a 
somewhat similar manner, the immutable consciousness (self) as¬ 
sumes the roles of seer, speaker, etc. as it happens to make all the 
instruments of sense such as eyes, eais, etc. function by virtue of its 
being in their proximity in the form of conjunction.' 

Vijnanabhiksu offers yet another argument to buttress his point 
of view that the self does not possess properties. It runs like this* 
Desires, etc. which are said to belong to the self are not eternal since 
they are perceived to have been brought into existence. And to 
admit properties in the self, which are produced, definitely entails 
mutability in it. 2 It goes against the principle already established that 
self is eternal. 

On this view that the self is eternal and conscious, the states of 
wakefulness, dream and dreamless sleep can be satisfactorily ex¬ 
plained by saying that they are witnessed by the self since they occur 
in the mind. In order to avoid the possibility of the self becoming 
liable to mutability on account of the states just mentioned, the self 
has to be assumed to be a witnessing entity different from the mind, 
which, being an evolute of prakrti, is mutable. Also by not accepting 
self as different from the mind, the different states of the self would 
become incongruous since the self being consciousness is bound to 
remain conscious always. 3 
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Vijnanabhiksu poses a problem in order to bring the conception 
of self in sharper focus. It concerns the state of deep sleep (ardhalaya 
susupli ). If the self is not admitted as witness of the state of dreamless 
sleep, and if all the mental modes instead are assumed to be 
apprehended by the modes themselves, then this assumption should 
also extend to the waking and dreaming states. And this would 
render redundant the separate existence of self. 1 He resolves this 
problem averring that if the intellectual mode were admitted to 
invariably cognize itself and its own object, it would incur the fallacy 
of infinite regress and cumbersomeness 2 since in the former case the 
cognizing principle would have to be assumed to be as many as there 
are intellectual modes, which involves more intricacy and hence 
more cumbersomeness. To elaborate, pleasure, pain, etc. are quali¬ 
fiers in such modes as ‘I am happy’, etc. It is necessary in this case that 
knowledge without qualification be assumed before the qualified 
knowledge ensues. So an infinite number of qualified modes would 
necessitate the postulation of an equal number of unqualified 
modes preceding the former. But as such it will be more intricate and 
more cumbersome. It is simpler to postulate one eternal principle 
of knowledge, i.e. self, instead of an infinite number of mental 
modes. Thus it would suffice to account for the reflective modes such 
as ‘I am happy’, etc., by merely admitting that such modes are 
reflected onto the self. Besides, there will be no need to assume a 
mutative phenomenon in the self over and above the intellectual 
ones; since admitting transformation of an independent nature in 
the self would render it mutable, and it is certainly not acceptable.* 
Witnesshood, too, does not incur any mutation in the self since 
witnesshood consists only in illuminating the intellectual modes 
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reflected in the self. 1 

It would not be out of place to mention here what Vijnanabhiksu 
has to say about susupti (dreamless sleep). He divides it into two 
kinds: (1) ardhalaya (half latency) and (2) samagralaya (complete 
latency). He is of the view that although in the former the mental 
modification of the form of object does not take place, yet the mind 
does get modalized into the form of pleasure, pain and confusion 
inhering in it. 2 The other form of susupti is consdtuted by the form 
of absence of all mental modifications. It is here that Vijnanabhiksu 
makes a significant departure from Sankara. He holds that the self 
ceases to witness the absence of intellectual modes. If this is not 
accepted, the self will have to be assumed to illuminate even the 
impregnations ( sainskdras ) which remain lying in the mind. 3 On the 
other hand, the Advaitin holds that during deep sleep the internal 
sense-organ merges into its cause, i.e. ajnana and it is the function 
of ajnana which constitutes experience and is witnessed by the self. 
It sheds ample light on Vijnanabhiksu’s scheme of things that in this 
respect he follows the philosophical principles laid down in the 
Yogasulras 1 ' and attempts to interpret the Brahmasutras in that light 
to establish the theory of Integral Non-dualism. 

Vijnanabhiksu in this context considers the Nyaya view which 
maintains that pleasure and pain, etc. are the properties of self. 
Explaining the Sankhyasutra 1-141, he criticizes the Nyaya view and 
propounds that pleasure, pain, etc. belong to the body (in a wider 
sense which also includes the mind). For if they are admitted to occur 
in theself, itwill resultin incurring the subject-object-contradiction. 
It is the self which experiences pleasure and pain which have been 
assumed to be its properties. The act of experiencing pleasure and 
pain occurs only when the experience of the locus of properties, i.e. 
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intellect has already taken place. Taking the Sankhya line the 
opponent says that there is no harm if the self is assumed to perceive 
its own pleasure and pain when these are reflected in the intellectual 
modes as it does itself. Vijhanabhiksu retorts by pointing out that 
even in such an eventuality, it is simpler and less cumbersome to 
postulate that pleasure, pain, etc. are the properties of the mind than 
to postulate that they, being the properties of self, are reflected in the 
modes of the intellect to bring about the phenomenon of experi¬ 
ence of pleasure and pain. 1 Moreover, perceptions like ‘I am happy 1 , 
T am in pain*, etc. do not at all go to establish that they inhere in the 
self since their belonging to the self may be satisfactorily accounted 
for by assuming that they belong to the self in the manner a thing 
belongs to its owner. That it is intellect which actually possesses the 
properties of pleasure and pain also corroborates the same point of 
view. The intellect does become an object of the layman's I-cogni- 
tion which includes both self and the intellect because ajnana has 
not yet been terminated. But it will not be proper to assume that 
these cognitions reside only in the self and are reflected in the 
intellect.* 2 For otherwise it would involve cumbersomeness. 

Not complying with the view of the Realists (Naiyayikas) that 
agency, superintendence, etc., in reality, belong to the self, 
Vijhanabhiksu further clarifies that these functions actually relate to 
the intelligized intellect and that they, because of proximity, are said 
to be in association with die self in a secondary sense. 3 He explains 
at this juncture diat the mind’s process of intelligization by the self 
does not render the latter liable to mutation since there is no actual 
contact of the mind with the self as the latter does not actually 
undergo any transition into the former. 1 In fact, the intelligization 
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of mind according to Vijnanabhiksu consists either in a particular 
relation of the eternally intelligent self or in self's reflection i n it 
brought about by a particular association. And this, Vijnanabhiksu 
observes, does not render the self transmutable since generation of 
properties other than the general ones is to be taken as mutation. It 
is not the case in the present context. 1 

Vijnanabhiksu seems to land himself in a much greater problem 
when he says that it is the self in which experience culminates. At the 
same time this phenomenon is understood to have caused no 
mutation in it. He attempts to resolve this enigma by defining 
experience as the self delimited by the reflection of the mental mode 
of the form of objects. 2 3 4 Thus experiencing objects is construed as 
presenting the modes in the form of reflection to the self/ And this 
is how he manages to ward off the incurrence of self s mutability even 
as he accepts the Saiikhya view that experience culminates in the self. 
To put it slightly differently, he ascribes experience causing muta¬ 
tion to the intellect and scrupulously denies its existence in the self 
in the primary sense/ Having shown consciousness as the nature of 
self, he thus establishes that the self is also beyond the phenomenon 
of mutation. 

The opponent comes up with an alternative suggestion. He says 
that experience, i.e. bhoga is the sole possession of the intellect as 
implied by the statement that the self seems to experience what is 
actually experienced by the intellect. Vijnanabhiksu does not accept 
this view. To clarify his point of view he takes upon himself the job 
of explaining what constitutes experience {bhoga) .According to him 
the word ‘ bhoga is derived from the root ybhuj meaning both 
protection‘and ‘eating’. Consequently bhoga is of two types. In this 
context eating means nourishing oneself either by one’s own or by 
external material. That the physical body is nourished by food 
buttresses the intended sense. Likewise pleasure and pain in the 
intellect get nourished by the pleasure and pain contained in the 
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objects since everything is comprised of the nature of pleasure, pain, 
etc. To further clarify what he means by nourishment in the case of 
intellect, Vijnanabhiksu gives another illustration of the sweetness of 
milk which gets enriched by the sweetness of sugar. This phenom¬ 
enon occurring in the mind is postulated to be reflected in the self 
since the latter is assumed to be immutable and the experience or 
apprehension of pleasure and pain in the form of reflection consti¬ 
tutes the bhoga of self. Even in a secondary sense this bhoga or 
experience cannot be said to be belonging to the intellect because 
of the latter being inanimate and since in that case the very assump¬ 
tion of self would be rendered redundant. 1 What Vijnanabhiksu 
wants to emphasize is that, though actual mutation takes place in the 
mind, the self does not undergo any mutation since according to him 
the reflection of mental modes which is cast in the self does not cause 
any mutation in the self in the real sense of the term. 

Vijnanabhiksu further seeks to endorse the immutability of the 
self by elaborating on the nature of experience. He holds that 
experience is not an instrument towards any other effect; it should 
be taken as an end in itself. As such if experience is to be regarded 
as effect at all, it has to be described as an effect in the manner of the 
Vaisesikas, who consider ear as nothing but akasa limited by its 
external form. So if experience is defined to be of the nature of self, 
there is no incongruency involved here since the state of being an 
effect belongs to experience in the same sense as it does to the ear 
on the Vaisesika view. The nature of experience having been thus 
defined, the summum bonum should be taken to mean as absence of 
the experience of pain. Alternatively ultimacy belongs to the ab¬ 
sence of pleasure and pain by the relation of experienciability and 
by the same relationship pleasure and pain may be said to be residing 
in the self as wealth is held to be residing in the owner by the 
relationship of possessedness. In conclusion, even if experience be 
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defined as consciousness limited by the intellectual modes, the 
eternally immutable nature of self remains intact. 1 

Vijnanabhiksu does not accept the view that bliss constitutes the 
nature of self. It is a significant departure from the view of Advaitins 
who hold that consciousness, existence and bliss are absolutely on 
a par with each other.- He seems to be successful in explaining his 
stand on the scriptural statements about the bliss aspect of self by 
stating that they may be treated as a case of metaphor, that is, bliss 
has occurred in such statements in the sense of absence of pain." 
Before arriving at this conclusion in the true spirit of a Sankhya 
exponent, he offers arguments to reject the Advaitic point of view 
and to endorse his own viewpoint. 

Taking consciousness and knowledge (experience) as identical, 
Vijnanabhiksu avers that when pleasure is different from its experi¬ 
ence, it logically follows that bliss does not constitute the nature of 
self. To further strengthen his view about the difference of pleasure 
and its experience, he gives an example. In the event of pain being 
cognized, pleasure remains unexperienced. It is only possible when 
pleasure and its experience are distinct. Should bliss constitute the 
nature of self which is not different from experience, it would 
occasion the simultaneity of the cogniuon of pain and that of the 
absence of pleasure. It never happens at the level of experience. 
Even then to save the situation, if the Advaidn advances the argu¬ 
ment that a specific act of knowing is considered to be pleasure, it 
would only cause embarrassment to him since the view that knowl¬ 
edge as the nature of self is one undivided whole gets compromised 
in the process. That is why it cannot be justified that pleasure is 
covered when the experience of consciousness occurs. Moreover, 
the covering of bliss would bring about the absence of experience 
of consciousness since both are held to be undivided and on a par 
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with each other, that is, identical. As a consequence the experience 
of pain continues to remain unsubstantiated. And to accommodate 
the Aclvaitic viewpoint it does not seem reasonable to hold that the 
self has divisions so that the phenomenon of pain-experience may 
become possible even when the bliss aspect of self remains covered. 
The reason is that it would entail the impermanence of self and it 
does not either help resolve the dilemma just mentioned. 1 2 3 

When the Advaitin says that the arguments put forward by 
Vijnanabhiksu to prove that bliss does not constitute the nature of 
self are fallacious, the latter refuses to accept it. To further endorse 
his view, Vijnanabhiksu refers to the scriptural statements which 
propound that bliss doesnotexistin the self; rather it is the absence 
of bliss which inheres in it. So in deference to the scriptural position, 
the arguments put forward by Vijnanabhiksu to prove his view 
should be given weightage since they are endorsing the view ex¬ 
pressed in the scriptures.* Keeping this aspect of the arguments in 
view the scriptural statements to this effect can satisfactorily be 
explained by interpreting die bliss aspect of self as absolute absence 
of pain. s 

Should the Advaitin persist in proving the bliss aspect of self by 
means of the phenomenon of natural love for the self, he should be 
told forthwith that such concern for the self can be explained equally 
convincingly by viewing ‘absence of sorrow’ as probans ( hetu ) in the 
syllogism used to prove the opposite. Like the state of pleasure, 
selfhood is also responsible for giving rise to the phenomenon of 
love for self. Otherwise if pleasure alone is understood to be the 
cause of the incidence of love for self, it would lead to the phenom¬ 
enon of love invariably occurring even in the case of others’ 
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pleasure, which is not always the case. 1 Thus he dismisses the 
inferential argument used by the Advaidn to prove the bliss aspect 
of self. Equally cogendy Vijnanabhiksu substitutes the Advaitic 
probans ‘the state of pleasure’ by ‘the state of soulhood’ to prove the 
occurrence of the phenomenon of love for the self. 

Vijnanabhiksu now addresses himself to the task of delineating 
the existence-aspect of self. Though he does not accept the view that 
self exists as an independent entity at the ontological plane, yet to put 
his viewpoint in the right perspective, it seems to be necessary to 
know what he means by ‘existence’. He defines existence in termsof 
a state having a property conducive to the emergence of a meaning¬ 
ful activity. 2 The incidence of meaningful acdvity depends primarily 
on the adjuncts. That is why he postulates the adjunct ( upadhi) being 
associated with which the self becomes able to perform a meaningful 
acdvity and hence fit to be defined in terms of existence. But the 
adjuncts, Vijnanabhiksu points out, become totally inoperative at 
the time of dissolution. As a consequence selves are said to be 
exisdng during creation only. Such is not the case with the Absolute, 
since It remains eternally invested with the Pure-SaMuo-Adjunct and 
perceives the whole world even at the time of dissolution. In other 
words, the meaningful activity of perception exists in the case of the 
Absolute even at the time of dissolution just as it exists in It during 
creation with the only difference that prakrii and purusas having 
ceased to perform such functions as are performed by them during 
creation, lie in It as if fast asleep. 3 It would be of advantage to point 
out here that Vijnanabhiksu accords ontological reality only to the 
Absolute. The self is not ontologically real since, according to him, 
reality consists in having a state of practical efficiency or a state 
producing an effective action, which in the case of selves is possible 
only during creation during which they remain invested with their 
operative adjuncts. The point which Vijnanabhiksu wants to make 
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here is that the status of self is both real and unreal or it is real on the 
empirical plane only.' 

Itmay be noted with caution atthisjuncture thatin respect of seifs 
conception Vijnanabhiksu seems to be overwhelmingly influenced 
by the Nyaya-Vaisesika view. He holds that the self endowed with the 
capacity of consciousness is atman only in a secondary sense.* The 
expression ‘endowed with the capacity of consciousness’ implies 
that consciousness as a characteristic of self is contingent, and not 
essential. He makes his position absolutely clear when he says that 
selves cease to have the property of consciousness at the time of 
dissolution. He compares them with prakrti in this respect and 
further avers that it is Isvara (Absolute) who confers consciousness 
upon selves during creation. So the consciousness of selves being 
contingent in nature remains restricted to speech.-’ In other words, 
seifs possessing consciousness should be viewed as an effect. But, if 
Vijnanabhiksu’s arguments are followed, self is virtually reduced to 
the status of the inanimate. Nonetheless he endeavours to bring out 
a clear distinction between the nature of self and that of prakrti. The 
latter does not have the capacity to assume consciousness whereas 
the former has it. It is another matter that they are said to be 
completely submerged in, and become one with, the Absolute at the 
time of dissolution. The selves, then, give up their characteristic of 
consciousness consisting in the manifestation of objects.' 1 * * 4 

Vijnanabhiksu further tells us that the self is not an ultimate agent 
of the acts of seeing, hearing, speaking, etc. He rather confers the 
ultimate agency of these acts on the Absolute in the following way. 
He says that just as self is held to be the agent of the act of speech 
through the speech-instrument, the Absolute (Isvara) can likewise 
be said to be the referent of the pronoun T through the instrumen- 
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tality of the self which is usually understood to be the referent ofI*. 
In other words, though the act of speech appai ently belongs to the 
organ of speech, yet it is said to be belonging to the self. In a similar 
manner for the sake of general usage it may safely be stated that 
whatever belongs to the self, may also be attributed to the Absolute. 1 
At another place, Vijnanabhiksu minces no words about it and 
affirms that the self is only an instrument of the Absolute. In this way, 
seifs ownership and doership (agency) of every epistemological 
process of seeing, hearing, intellection and intimately knowing 
belong to the Inner Controller, since these processes take effect 
under His superintendence.- 

After having discussed in brief how Vijnanabhiksu differs from 
the Advaitinson the one hand and the Naiyayikason the other about 
the nature of self, we should now address ourselves to the aspect of 
self-luminosity of the self. In order to discuss this view he refers to and 
quotes the definition of self-luminosity as given by Citsukhacarya in 
his Tattvapradipika. He analyzes it threadbare and refutes it alto¬ 
gether. Citsukha defines self-luminosity as ‘the capability of being 
called immediately known without being an object of cognition’. 1 ' 
This view of the Advaitins has already been discussed elaborately in 
the context of self-luminosity of the Absolute. In the present context 
it would suffice to mention that the self does become an object of its 
own perception in the form of its own reflection in the intellect. But 
in this way, the Advaitin retorts, the subject-object-contradiction will 
result. Vijnanabhiksu dispels this undesirable contingency replying 
that there would be no such contradiction involved if the reflection 
of self in the intellect be accorded the status of an object and self as 
the archetype of reflection ( bimba ) be understood to be the subject 
of that particular cognition. He drives this point home with the help 
of an illustration. The sun, as the original (archetype), assumes 
subjectivity but as reflection, it becomes an object of its manifesta- 
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tion. 1 When both the original and its reflection differ in some 
respect, he views that there is no incurrence of the subject-object- 
contradiction. Vijhanabhiksu further adds that even the etymologi¬ 
cal meaning of svaprakdsa, does not justify what has been made out 
to mean by the definition put forward in Tattvapradipikd since the 
compound ‘ svaprakdsa’ even from the grammar point of view yields 
only one sense, that is, ‘knowable by itself. 2 To putitdifferendy, he 
does notacceptsuch self-luminosity asdoes notadmitofknowability.'* 
To further clarify this point of view, he adds that the illuminadng 
aspect of light becomes manifest when the relation between the 
illuminator and die illuminated comes into force. For, to avoid the 
subject-object-contradiction no direct relation of the illuminator 
with itself is admitted. He points out that since he takes the mental 
mode to be a means of cognition, it enables him to satisfactorily 
account for die incidence of subject-object-relationship with regard 
to the same entity. The self in the form of reflection in the mode may 
be understood to be related to itself as the original just as it has been 
explained in the case of the relationship of the sun with its reflection 
in water. 1 Interpreting the SdnkhyasiUraV 1-50 Vijiianabhiksu sajs 
that the aphorism does not at all convey the sense that the self 
(consciousness) only illuminates the unconscious objects, and not 
itself, since in that case the self is rendered unknowable and as such 
the very existence of self is jeopardized for want of logical evidence 
which is an essential prerequisite to prove the existence of an entity. 4 5 

Insofar as the scriptural statements pertaining to the self-luminos¬ 
ity of the self are concerned, they should be construed as referring 
to die illumination aspect which does not depend upon any other 
adjunct of any other self. 6 
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Vijnanabhiksu holds the view that the reflection of the individual 
self is cast in the intellect. This is known as cicchdydpatti. This 

reflection ofconsciousnessisamodalizedform of the intellectin the 
same way as the intellect assumes the form of a pitcher, etc. He 
clarifies it stating that the reflection of self in the intellect is 
postulated to account for the cognition of the self in order to avoid 
the subject-object-contradictionjustmendoned. 1 And this modalized 
form of the intellect is capable of being reflectedIon to the self so that 
the act of cognition may come into existence." 

From the foregoing account, itbecomes clear that Vijnanabhiksu 
does not subscribe to the Advaitic view of self-luminosity of the self 
and offers the theory of double reflection to resolve the problem of 
self-awareness to prove which the Advaitins have postulated the self¬ 
luminosity of the self. 
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CONCEPT OF PRAKRTI 


Prakrti is the opposite polarity of consciousness ( purusa) . As power 
of the Absolute, it inheres in It along with the purusas . On the 
empirical plane, prakrti represents the object aspect of experience, 
though at the unreflective stage consciousness remains an undistin¬ 
guished associate of the mental body which appears as subject It has 
been said so since it is only consciousness that appears to transcend 
even the mind at the reflective stage and consequently fulfils the 
criterion of being the subject even though its being the subject gets 
crystallized only when it is juxtaposed with the object. The primor¬ 
dial materiality which represents the object aspect of experience but 
which may also be said to represent the subject aspect at the 
unreflective stage is variously called prakrti , power, unborn, pradhdna, 
unmanifest, tamos, maya, avidyd, etc. 1 Vijnanabhiksu spells out the 
nature of prakrti by way of etymologically explaining the term 
pradhdna. He says that prakrti is called pradhdna since all its effects 
from mahat to gross elements reside in it 2 He means thereby that all 
the effects manifest themselves and also get submerged in it To put 
it differendy, he considers prakrti to be the material cause of the 
manifest universe—both physical and psychological. He also re¬ 
marks tha„ it is possible only when the effects are, in some sense, 
different from the cause (prakrti), since in the case of identity 
between cause and effect the former cannot become the repository 
of the latter. 3 In pursuance of the principle that it is the valid means 
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of knowledge that establishes the existence and reality of an inde¬ 
pendent category, he offers an argument to prove the ontological 
status of prakfti. In the process he makes use of the theory that effect 
pre-exists in the cause. 

The various objects that we perceive must have emerged from 
something positive, which ought to be different from them. 
Vijnanabhiksu says that everybody accepts the threefold classifica¬ 
tion of effects from the temporal point of view, viz., past, present and 
future. In case the eflfectwere notaccepted to be existing atall times, 
the threefold classification would be rendered untenable. Had the 
pitcher, cloth, etc. been non-existent in the past, how could they 
have been assumed to be possessing the attribute of being existent 
in the past since there is no relationship between what is present and 
what is not present. 1 It is therefore proper that the effect be admitted 
to possess eternality and the different states of past, future and 
present are attributed to it. 2 For, it is not cogent to hold that only the 
presen t effect possesses the characteristic of being existent, while the 
past and future ones do not. 3 He does not subscribe to the Nyayaview 
that non-existence is a separate category. 4 What logically follows 
from it is that the effect already exists in the cause. This is what is 
known as satkaryavada, the theory of pre-existent effect, which is 
contrary to arambhavada held by those who accept non-existence as 
a separate category. The other arguments supporting the theory of 
pre-existent effect set forth in his comments on the Sahkhyasutras I- 
114-118 appear to be merely a restatement of what the Sdhkhyakdrika 
9 says. 

Reiterating the theory of pre-existent effect, Vijnanabhiksu views 
that the cause of manifold effects must be admitted as uncaused to 
avoid the incurrence of infinite regress. And it is this uncaused 
ultimate cause which is known as prakrti. 5 K.C. Bhattacharyya also 
gives an ontological argument to this effect. He says “Viveka is 
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primarily the distinguishing of buddhi from purusa through which 
the conception of prakrti and of its unmanifest distinction of buddhi 
from purusa emerges. In the order of being, the distinction of 
buddhi from purusa is derived from that of prakrti from purusa”. 1 In 
this way the fact of experience, in' vential evidence and the onto¬ 
logical argument establish the independent status of prakrti . 

Let’s now take up the definition and nature of prakrti for 
discussion. Vijhanabhiksu defines prakrti as constituted by the three 
substances, namely, sattva t rajas and tamos when they are in a state 
of equilibrium, 2 that is, when they have not become a collocation of 
the different constituents in a greater or smaller degree. 3 To put it 
differently, sattva , rajas and tamos are called prakrti when they 
undergo similar modification and are yet to start undergoing 
dissimilar modification. To ensure that prakrti does not cease to be 
called so even when the state of equilibrium no longer remains, 
Vijnanabhiksu has inserted the term upalaksita in the definition. 
Although the term conveys the sense of a characteristic that is not an 
integral part of the characterized as is clear from the illustration 
kdkavanto devadattasya grhdh , yet what Vijhanabhiksu intends to 
convey by it is that prakrti continues to be called so since it does, at 
least, remain in a state of equilibrium before creation and after 
dissolution, which is not the case with the effects. 4 * And the causal 
sattva , rajas and tamos , therefore, continue to be called prakrti since 
they do not cease to exist during the process of dissimilar modifica¬ 
tion. This, according to Vijhanabhiksu, is implied by the word 
upalaksita 3 Moreover, it also ensures that the definition does not 
overpervade to the product-sa/ft/fl, product-raj^w and product-tawias, 
since they are never in a state of equilibrium, i.e. causal state. 6 

Keeping in view that Vijhanabhiksu subscribes to the Sankhya 
view of satkaryavadOj we may say that though the effects of prakrti may 
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have distinctive features at a certain stage of evolution, they are not 
essentially different from the cause. Since the effects are assumed to 
be inhering in the cause and since it is the nature of cause to 
permeate the effects, which have no reality over and above the cause, 
it follows that a relation of identity and difference exists between 
prakrti and its evolutes. For fear that prakrti might cease to be called 
so during the state of creation, that is, during dissimilar modifica¬ 
tion, Vijnanabhiksu has defined prakrti in a manner different from 
that in which it has been defined traditionally 1 —the three sub¬ 
stances, namely, sattva, rajas and lamas constitute prakrti when they 
are in a state of equilibrium. 

The definition of prakrti in terms of sattva, rajas and tamas gives 
rise to the problem about the status of these substances vis-a-vis 
prakrti. Do they belong to prakrti as parts do to the whole? The 
genesis of the problem may be attributed to the fact dial sattva , rajas 
and tamas are called gunas. According to the Nyaya-Vaisesika system 
of philosophy, the gunas are postulated to inhere in the substances 
(< dravyas ) and hence they cannot be understood in the sense in which 
they are used in the Sankhya Philosophy. Vijnanabhiksu clarifies it. 
He maintains that these gunas can’tbe qualities in the sense in which 
the Naiyayikas and the Vaisesikas take them to be since conjunction 
and disjunction which are themselves postulated as qualities in the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika system of philosophy are admitted to inhere in 
them. But on their view the qualities are not assumed to inhere in 
other qualities. Since sattva, rajas and tamas themselves have the 
characteristics of lightness, motion and inertia, and since they do 
not fulfil the Nyaya-Vaisesika criterion of being a quality they should 
be substances only. 2 Even being substances, they are not assumed to 
be belonging to prakrti as its parts because the effects are stated to 
emerge from these very substances and because, as such, to postulate 
prakrti over and above these substances would be redundant. 3 Then 
why have they been designated as gunas? Vijnanabhiksu adduces the 
following two grounds' 1 to answer this question: 

1 . Wi | STKonSK.3. 

2. I SPB 

(under sutra 1-61), p. 38. 

3. 'WHlrnfll mv ( p 10 

I SPB (under sutra 1-61), p. 38. 
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1. They serve as instruments of the self to experience pleasure, 
pain, etc. 

2. They make the rope in the form of mahat, etc. which binds the 
self. 

The use of the term guna with respect to sattva, rajas and lamas 
being thus consistent, the expression prakrtergundh could be inter¬ 
preted in the manner in which the usage vanasya vrksah is construed. 
The three substances are the very being of prakrti just as the trees 
constitute the very being of the forest which cannot be conceived as 
a category separate from them. 1 Sahkhyasdra further endorses the 
same point of view. It says that they are not the qualities of prakrti 
since they in reality constitute its nature. And the denial that sattva, 
rajas and tamos are qualities also implies that they are the very 
essence of prakrti} Patanjali and Vyasa also support this view. 5 

The postulation of the three gunas depends on the three modes 
of feeling— sukha (pleasure), duhkha (pain) and moha (indo¬ 
lence). Pleasure is a mode of bhoga which is a feeling of conscious 
detachment or freedom from the object. It implies a beginning of 
reflection.' 1 Whenever we come into contact with an object which 
gives rise to the feeling of pleasure, we tend to continue with the 
feeling of pleasure transcending its cause, i.e. object. It may be 
interpreted as freedom from the object. The attendant feeling of 
lightness in the body or mind may be compared with the lightness 
which is felt in the noble qualities of sincerity, truthfulness, purity, 
forgiveness. 5 In the Freudian sense it is the release of tension. It isdue 
to sattva guna. In other words, the experience of pleasure points 
towards the existence of sattva guna. Pain implies the active wish to 
be free from pain, which remains however unfulfilled so long as it 
is pain. The feeling of pain is thus a freeing activity. 6 This is the mode 
of bhoga which is reflected in the qualities of hatred, anxiety, etc. and 
points towards the existence of rajas. The third mode of feeling is 
moha or indolence. It seems to be a conscious feelihg of not being 


i. i ssp.io. _ 

i ibid., pp. 9-1 o. 

3. yiHlfa I Ibid., p. 10. 


4. SP, p. 207, section 141. 

5. Ibid., p. 207, section 142. 

6. Ibid., p. 207, section 141. 
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able to feel. There is a want of freedom in moha and also there is no 
wish or will to be free. It is still a positive feeling, feeling of indolence 
in mind and body, feeling of being stupefied before the object o r 
being fascinated by the object. It is reflected in the qualities of 
ignorance, pride, fear, etc. These three feelings are all positive and 
they are different from one another. But they are capable of being 
combined into a unitary feeling and hence the justification why the 
three substances are called the ‘unitary’ prakrti} Sukka, duhkha and 
moha are primarily the felt mental qualities of lightness (freedom, 
laghutva), restlessness ( calatva ) and heaviness ( gurutva ), and their 
analogues in the object are expression (prakasa) , action ( kriya ) and 
standing being or persistence ( sthiti) . The necessity and sufficiency 
of the triple characterization of the object are justified by the 
introspective testimony about the necessity and sufficiency of the 
elementary feelings. 2 This is the psychological justification for the 
postulation of these three elementary substances constituting prakrti. 

The diversity of the visible universe can be explained by varying 
permutations and combinations of these basic elements. The mani¬ 
fest objects do not essentially differ from the gunas from which they 
have emerged since the cause is admitted to be immanent in the 
effects. These effects point towards the unmanifest gunas, the 
ultimate nature of which does notcome within the range of ordinary 
perception 3 4 for various reasons like distance, minuteness, 1 etc., but 
it does not mean that the ultimate principle does not exist. If non¬ 
perception were admitted to be a cause of the non-existence of such 
reals as are not perceived, then many other reals which have been 
scientifically established would be rendered liable to become non¬ 
existent because of their being beyond ordinary perception. This is 
not desirable. To avoid such an eventuality, the ultimate positive 
principle must be assumed to exist, even though it may be beyond 
perception since the universe which is obviously an effect must come 
out of something positive and since it is only something positive 
which brings forth a positive product And it is pursuant to the theory 
of effect pre-existing in the cause ( satkaryavada ) that the universe, 
the visible positive product, should have as its cause prakrti consti¬ 
tuted by the three gunas. 

1. SP, p. 207, section 141, foe. at. 

2. Ibid., pp. 207-08, section 142. 

3. Ifewpsfa I Quoted in Vyasabhdsya on Yogasutra, IV. 13. 

4. SPB (under sutras 1-108-9), pp. 6&09 and also Sdnkhyakarika, 7. 
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Vijnanabhiksu approvingly says that these three gunas are all- 
pervading and adds that each of the three gunas has innumerable 
individuals. His arguments in support of the innumerability of gunas 
are as follows: 

If the three ultimate reals, i.e. gunas were admitted to be only 
three in number, then growth, decay, etc., would remain unaccounted 
for since one guna undergoing decay at one place cannot simulta¬ 
neously be responsible for growth in another object at another 
place. This anomaly can be removed by assuming that each guna has 
innumerable individuals. Besides, if the three gunas are assumed to 
be determined by means of limiting conditions, then their collective 
form, pradhana, would be similarly determined. As such the infinite 
number of emerging universes as propounded in the scriptures are 
rendered unjustifiable. It is therefore necessary that to also justify the 
scriptural statements the gunas should be assumed to be infinite in 
number. So far as their description as being three is concerned, 
Vijnanabhiksu observes that it is so from the points of view of 
similarity and dissimilarity. Besides, it facilitates the sadhaka to 
discriminate between prakrti and consciousness. 1 

The visible variety of effects also warrants that the three all- 
pervasive gunas be admitted to possess infinite number of similar 
individuals since intermingling (or union) of the three grmas only 
cannot bring about an extra peculiarity in the effects to explain their 
infinitely diverse nature. 2 

The Sankhyasutra 1-128 which mentions similar and dissimilar 
features of the three gunas also corroborates what Vijnanabhiksu 
says about the numerical aspect of the gunas. 3 Explaining this sutra, 
he says that there is a similarity of jaffoa-individuals by virtue of the 
features of lightness, etc. residing in them. Rajas and tamos are 
different from sattva because they possess the characteristics of 
movement, etc. and heaviness, etc. respectively and not lightness, 
etc. It is on account of this similarity that sattva individuals are said 


1. !T^***W^ 

d * SPB (under OJm H*7), P- 78. Also compare SSp^KMl- 

2. ^ 
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to constitute one basic elemen tjust as man ifold products of earth are 
said to be one because of one genus residing in them. The assump- 
don of infinite number of sattva, rajas and tamas individuals also 
accounts for the simultaneous increase and decrease occurring in 
the individual products at different places since there are now many 
individuals of one kind acdng on those of another kind.' 

Vijnanabhiksu further adds that it is all the more established that 
each of the causal gunas has infinite individuals, since otherwise it 
would not be proper to say that lightness, etc. are similarities. It is 
only the property of similars which consdtutes similarity. And it 
cannot be said that lightness, etc. constitute similarity because of the 
diversity of effect -sattva (karya-sattva) , etc. because in that case the 
similarity of eflect-sattua, etc. with respect to lightness, etc. cannot be 
proved. It is clear from the examples of a pitcher, etc. which are 
essentially made of three gunas and which are of the form of effect- 
sattva, etc. but which are not light. It would, therefore, be proper to 
hold that it is with respect to the causal gunas that similarity and 
dissimilarity have been expounded and, therefore, it is the causal 
gunas (karana sattva, karana rajas and karana tamas) which are said 
to have the innumerable individual manifestations. 2 Moreover, the 
use of the term gana in this context corroborates this standpoint.'’ 

Vijnanabhiksu appears to be ambivalent while commenting on 
the behaviour of the gunas. In the Vijndnamrtabhdsya he does not 
admit that there is any activity in the gunas during the state of 
dissolution or prior to creation. He says that purusa and prakrti 
bereft of activity lie submerged in the Absolute at the time of 
dissolution. Vijnanabhiksu likens them to the dead snakes lying in 
a pit. * 1 Apparently here he does not subscribe to the Sankhya view that 
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a commentator. He performs it faithfully, while commenting on the 
Sankhya and Yogasutras, he says that the gunas never cease to 
function whereas he evinces his predilection for the Vedantic view 
that Brahman is the Absolute Reality when he comments on the 
Brahrnasutras. It is in this perspective that Vijnanabhiksu considers it 
logically necessary to deny any meaningful activity—conducive to 
dissimilar modification—to prakrti and purusa at the time of 
dissolution so that the ultimate nature of the Absolute may be 
preserved intact. 

Before taking up for discussion the process of evolution, it would 
be proper to determine the status of prakrti more pointedly. It has 
been explained earlier that Vijnanabhiksu admits that the Absolute 
is the only* Reality. It is, therefore, implied that prakrti is not 
independently real as has been accepted in the traditional Sankhya. 
He has his own view about the concept of reality. Reality, according 
to Vijnanabhiksu, consists in having a meaningful activity and so far 
as the principles of purusa and prakrti are concerned they are 
meaningfully active only during creation. They cease to perform any 
meaningful function after the dissolution has set in. At that time they 
remain in the Absolute without performing any meaningful activity 
whereas the Absolute does remain meaningfully active even during 
the state of dissolution since It continues to perceive with the aid of 
Its Pure-SaMua-Adjunct the mode reflecting the universe, otherwise 
the creation of the universe by It would be rendered untenable. 2 

Vijnanabhiksu himself refers to this view saying that a section of 
thinkers who follow Sankhya and Yoga hold that prakrti and purusas 
are real in their own right and that prakrti itself starts functioning to 
fulfil the needs of selves after coming into contact with the latter. The 


gunas (prakrti) are eternally in flux. But on the other hand when 
scrntxmze Sankhyapravacanabhdsya, Yogavarttika and Sankhya- 
r, Vijnanabhiksu s adherence to the view that the gunasare always 
lux seems to become more pronounced. This ambivalence can 
inderstood in the right perspective, if we keeD in view his mio 
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stock example offered in this context is that of iron and the magnet. 
Iron does not require anything else for its movement to come in 
contact with the latter except that it is near the magnet. Similarly 
prakrtiin the vicinity of selves is propelled to come in contact with the 
latter to fulfil their objectives and does not stand in need of any 
Higher Conscious Being for its propulsion. Vijnanabhiksu does not 
accept this view. He has his own point of view in this regard. He says 
that it is Isvara Who brings the selves into contact with prakrti 1 and 
enters into them only by meditation. 2 It is consistent with his 
philosophy of Integral Non-duality that prakrti assumes activity 
under the superintendence of the Absolute. 

It will become evident from the following that the evolutionary 
process of creation in the Sankhya system is not substantially differ¬ 
ent from the one propounded by Vijnanabhiksu. But his account of 
the process of creation bears the stamp of Puranic literature. 

Mahat which is also called huddhi evolves out of prakrti. This first 
evolute is called mahat since it is endowed with the superb qualities 
like virtue, etc. 5 Vijnanabhiksu says that mahat assumes three func- 
dons for the three deities, viz., Brahma, Visnu and Mahesa. It is 
predominantly sattvika when it becomes the adjunct of Visnu; it is 
rajasa, when it becomes the upadhi of Brahma and when it is with 
Mahesvara, it is tamasa. It means that like ahahkara, mahat is also of 
three kinds because of the preponderance of one quality or the 
other. 1 And there is no harm if these are understood in terms of three 
functions of the power of the Absolute Lord, 5 which continue to be 
performed every moment during creation both at the micro and 
macro levels in respect of creadon, sustenance and dissolution. The 
deides relating to these functions in the respecuve order are popu- 
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larly known as Brahma, Visnu and Mahesvara. 

After having been partially agitated by rajas and tamos, when 
mahat undergoes transformation it also becomes the limiting ad¬ 
juncts of selves. 1 It isjust opposite in nature to the mahat at the cosmic 
level as is clear from the Sdnkhyasutra ‘mahaduparagadvipanlam ’ To 
elaborate, mahat at the micro-level is afflicted with rajas and tamos 
and it is because of this affliction that vice, ignorance, attachment 
and absence of lordly power result. It is saliva which predominates 
in it at the macro-level and as a consequence it acquires the qualities 
of virtue, wisdom, non-attachment, lordship, etc. 2 

The chief and unique characteristic of mahat (intellect) is the 
intellectual mode of ascertainment. 3 4 It is the last limit in an ascend¬ 
ing order, upto which the subjective and objective continue to be 
differentiated. Or in other words, at this stage of evolution, the 
subject and object aspects of experience had not yet emerged.' 

Vijnanabhiksu in conformity with Sankhya holds that the intel¬ 
lectual mode ( vrtti) is substantial ( dravyarupa ,) like a flame 5 and that 
it also performs the function of maintaining itself. K.C. Bhattacharyya 
here observes that these two functions of mahat have to be distin¬ 
guished: The self-maintaining 6 7 function of the intellect is not sub¬ 
stantial. To explain, the intellect maintains itself with the help of 
desire, etc., just as it sustains itself with the aid of substantial modes 
of its own.’Itseems that Vijnanabhiksu denies the status ofsubstance 
to desires, etc. while he confers the same on the intellectual modes. 
But taking into consideration what K-C. Bhattacharyya says in this 
context, we may say that Vijnanabhiksu’s statement suffers from 
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ambiguity since according to him even in the self-maintaining sense 
the function of the intellect is substandal because of its being a self! 

maintaining tattua.' Itmay be mentioned here thatK.C.Bhattacharyy a 

calls this function bhava. According to him it is merely a function of 
referring to, or being conscious of, the objects. It is, therefore, not 
substantial like the mental mode in which the intellect actually 
assumes the form of object. Bhava and vrtti obviously depend on 
each other for their existence. Bhava does not take place without 
vrtti and there is no -vrtti without bhava, that is, without conscious 
reference to the object. Bhava is a subjective function by which an 
object is manifested non-causally. 2 

Thus mahat ( buddhi) performs two functions, viz., subjective and 
objective. It is on account of aviveka that both subjective and 
objective aspects (consciousness and matter) remain indistinct. It is 
in this condition of indistinctness that buddhi continues to exist 
And no sooner is the intellectual mode reflecting distinction be¬ 
tween mahat ( buddhi) and the self brought about than mahat lapses 
in to its cause, prakrti spelling an end to creation for the self. It means 
that the self has attained liberation from the cycle of creation at the 
rise of discriminatory knowledge (vivekakhyali). 

The mahat-tatlva is the seed-stage of the internal sense-organ, i.e. 
mental or intellectual apparatus constituted by mahat ( buddhi ), 
ahamkdra and manas. 3 It helps establish its relation with the self and 
hence, in a sense, is responsible for its bondage. Vijnanabhiksu 
mentions here that there is only scriptural testimony so far as order 
m the evolutionary process is concerned. He admits that inference 
helps only in arriving at the conclusion in general that effects have 
their causes. He clarifies further that it is not possible for the 
inferential proposition to infer a specific order of elemental sub¬ 
stances or the internal apparatus in the process of creation, since 

ere is no manifest indicator which becomes the basis of such a 
cone usion. Vijnanabhiksu here intends to make the point that an 
in e ectua mode comes into existence when through senses the 
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intellect is modalized into the form of objects Tho a 
the mode of intellect ( antakkaranavrtti) over the whole creation 
except lha< of die internal apparatus, therefore, means that X" 
ahamkara and manas are created before everything else He Mine 

tratesthispointwiththehelpofanexampleofthecreationofaj^ 

pot which ,s produced only after it has been conceived in die mind 
of the potter. 1 u 

Mahat issues forth from the selves and prakrti when brought into 
union by Isvara. Vijhanabhiksu calls this particular evolute both 
prana and buddhifrom thepointsofviewofactivityandascertainment 

respectively. Out of the two it is the creation of prana which precedes 
that of buddhi . I 2 * In SankhyapravacanabhasycFVijnanabhiksu points out 
that prana is nothing but mahat. Another reason why the first evolute 
is called mahat is that it teems with potentialities and pervades all the 
effects that evolve out of it. 4 

Vijhanabhiksu raises a query about the status of mahat: Why 
should it not be admitted to be eternal even when it houses virtue, 
lordship, etc.? Why is it instead assumed to be an effect of prakrti} He 
answers: The residue of karma , vasanas, etc. resides in the germinal 
form in mahat, which still forming a part of prakrti is merely a 
particular form of sattva . This seed of mahat may be understood to 
be a sprout during the causal state of knowledge 5 and may also be 
taken both as eternal and non-eternal like dkasa}]\istas akasam its 
causal state, in which it does not possess sound which is its distinctive 
mark is spoken of as prakrti, similarly mahat in the causal state is 
spoken of only as prakrti and not treated as buddhi on account of the 
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non-availability of the function ofascertainment which is the distinc¬ 
tive mark of buddhi. 

Akasa as causal is the manifesting process of the unmanifest and 
it is distinct from akasa as an evolute or effect. 1 K.C. Bhattacharyya 
refers to this akasa as the causal prototype of akasa as bhuta and that 
this is interpreted “as the form of changes implied in every meta¬ 
physical object and, therefore, in prakrti itself, change is through 
combination and combination is for change. What changes is a 
complex and elements combine for the production of a new unity 
Change is real time and combination is real space. Each implies the 
other, their unity being called akasa, akasa as the general form of 
change that is inherent in the real object. Such akasa is implied in 
prakrti as the potentiality of change.” 2 

Time is understood as a moment of this karana akasa and is, 
therefore, inherent in prakrti itself. In a sense, it is real becoming of 
a manifest effect. Within prakrti it is becoming as mere self-repro¬ 
duction of a guna ( sadrsaparinama). Sadrsaparinama, i.e. process of 
self-reproduction, is construed as active persisting by K.C. 
Bhattacharyya. During this state of self-reproduction, it is becoming 
in the sense of changing when it is not yet changing, which accords 
reality to everything that persists in such a manner. 3 KC. Bhattacharyya 
further adds that change or persistence is a time function whereas 
unrelated plurality as during self-reproduction is the space-function. 
Both these functions inhere in prakrti itself. 4 Vijnanabhiksu’s view is 
that the eternal time and space which are the cause of akasa are the 
special qualities of prakrti and nothing more. 5 

The concepts of time and space having incidentally been dis¬ 
cussed, what falls in proper sequence is ahamkara. The internal 
organ is called ahamkara when it performs the special function of 
abhimana .which in essence is the conscious identification of the self 
with a finite being; it may be expressed either as ‘I am this being’ or 
as am going to become this being’. This finitizing function is a 
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bhava of buddhi,' which may also be called vrtti as has been just 
pointed out in the foregoing that vrtti is not always substantial. As 
such the definition of ahamkara as offered by Vijnanabhiksu corre¬ 
sponds to the one just given. 2 He likens it to kumbhakdra^nd explains 
that the mind (or agent) which brings T into existence is ahamkara 
just as a potter is one who brings the pot into existence. 

When the mind (or agent) performs the function of knowing 
itself as ‘I am I’, it is called buddhi . 3 The knowing self may be finite 
but this finitude is not manifest in the knowing. 4 But when the agent 
makes itself know that it has become this or that, it is called 
ahamkara. It evolves out of mahat (buddhi ) as a tree grows out of the 
sprout. 5 

Vijnanabhiksu rightly points out that the mental function known 
as willing, i.e. ‘I am this’ or‘this is mine’, is possible only with respect 
to the object or condition which has already been determined by 
buddhi, the principle of certitude. Since the willing function 
becomes manifest only after buddhi has determined something, it 
may rightly be assumed that the organ having the function of 
knowing is the cause of the one possessing the function of willing. 6 
Abhimdna, according to K.C. Bhattacharyya, corresponds to self- 
willing since buddhi as self-knowing becomes ahamkara as self- 
willing. Interpreting the Sahkhyasutra VI-54 which says that the agent 
is ahamkara, he adds that the finite egohood of the self (which is in 
essence an infinite individual) is manifested in willing. The knowing 
self may be finite but the finiteness is not manifest in the knowing. 
“Ahamkara is the finite egohood of the mind as willing and willing 

in the (gross) body and directed towards the external object presup¬ 
poses willing in the mind towards itself, the mind as active I 
becoming die standing me. This is the self-willing ofthe mind which 
answers to ahamkara.” 7 It is a modification ofthe universal buddhi in 
which rajas predominates. 
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Ahamkara has been described as vaikarika, taijasa and r 
depending on the preponderance of sattva, rajas and tamos res ° 
lively. Senses including the mind on the one hand and the tanmd^ 
on the other evolve out of ahamkara. These may be taken as ^ 
ordinates, i.e. two equally significant evolutes, though having diffe^ 
ent characteristics. Such is not the case with the rest of the evolutiiT 
which is linear. The division of ahamkara into three types h 
significance in the sense that manas, jnanendriyas along wiUi 
karmendriyas and tanmatras are said to have emerged out of vaikrta 
rdjasa and tdmasa ahamkara respectively. In other words as 
Vijnanabhiksu says, all the senses possess less sattva than manas and 
as such are said to have been produced from rdjasa ahamkara, manas 
being sativika, from vaikrta ahamkara and tanmatras, from tdmasa 
aharnkdra. 1 This order of creation of manas, sense<.rgans along with 
motor organs and tanmatras as given by Vijnanabhiksu is in conso¬ 
nance with the BhdgavalaParana which has also been quoted bv him 
in this context. 2 7 

Vijnanabhiksu’s view is different from that of other interpreters 

° f die ,5 i ankhy a system ‘ The ^ew held by Vacaspati Misra and 
Amruddha is that manas along with sensory and motor organs 
emerges from sativika ahamkara and tanmatras, from tdmasa 
aharnkara By implication,- rdjasa ahanikdra could be taken to be 

a'nrerii'l^ evo,udon in general. As Vijnanabhiksu has 

occurrin Puranas, he construes the word ekddasakah 
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by Vijnanabhiksu and rejects it 1 Nevertheless as shown by RS 
Bhattacharyya in the footnotes, these two views seem to be fairly 
prevalent in the relevant literature. 2 7 

According toVijnanabhiksu, asense-organisaproductof ahamkara 
which becomes instrumental in the emergence of cognition. 5 He 
does not accept the Nyaya-Vaisesika view that the sense-organs are 
the products of different elemental substances. In other words, nose, 
tongue, eyes, skin and ears are respectively the products of earth', 
water, fire, air and dkdsa. In case the latter view were accepted, the 
order in the process of evolution as described in Sahkhya, Yoga, etc. 
would stand reversed. On Vijnanabhiksu’s view which is consistent 
with the Puranic account, it is ahamkara which is the cause of the 
eleven sense-organs on the one hand and five tanmatras on the other 
hand. The five tanmatras are, in turn, responsible for die emergence 
of the five bhutas. Vijnanabhiksu is particular in this respect and 
assumes the existence of scriptural enunciation {sruti) to this effect 
since such statements do exist in the Smrti-literature.' 1 Another 
argument that looks to be convincing on the epistemological 
ground is that, since both ahamkara and the senses share the 
common characteristic of being illuminator, it is quite in order to 
hold the view that the senses are the effects of the internal sense- 
organ, i.e. ahamkara? 

Being both a sense and motor organ, manas occupies an impor¬ 
tant place. In this regard the Advaitins have divergent viewpoints. 
The Bhamati school holds the view that it is a sense-organ whereas 
the Vivarana school does not accept this point of view. It is of 
advantage to take note of what K.C. Bhattacharyya has to say in this 
context. He says that manas is both an indriya and antahkarana. In 
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case the indriya is understood to be a motor organ in this context, 
Vijnanabhiksu’sviewon the status of manas is vindicated. Its specific 
function is sahkalpa, which consists in distinguishing the visesana or 
determinant in the visesya or determinate object of the external 
senses. As it only makes manifest what was already known implicitly 
in the determinate sense cognition, manas is itself a sense, the 
internal sense. It shares with ahamkara and buddhi the character of 
being concerned with all time, unlike the external senses which are 
concerned with the present alone. 1 Since it shares the characteristic 
of both external and internal sense-organ, it must, at least, be called 
both external and internal sense-organ irrespective of what the 
Vivarana school says in this regard. 

According to Vijnanabhiksu, manas performs the functions of 
willing and doubting. 2 It not only co-ordinates the vrttis or functions 
of the external cognitive senses but also those of the external active 
senses and these two setsof functions with one another. Vijnanabhiksu 
further adds that in the hierarchy of cognitive senses manas holds 
the principal position when it is considered with respect to the 
operations of the external senses but it is relegated to the second 
place when compared with the functions of ahamkara and buddhi} 

Before the evolutionary description of the internal sense-organs 
is wound up, it would not be out of place to add a few words on the 
divergent views on the question of the causal order of the evolution 
of manas , sense and motor organs on the one hand and tanmatras 
on the other. Though the view that manas emerges from sattvika or 
vaikrta ahamkara, the ten sense and motor organs, from rajasa 
ahamkara and tanmatras, from tamasa ahamkara has been sup¬ 
ported with ample Puranic quotations by Vijnanabhiksu and though 
Vacaspati and Aniruddha support the other view that manas along 
with ten sense and motor organs evolves out of sattvika ahainkara and 
tanmatras, from tamasa ahamkara, while rajasa ahamkara may be 
taken to play the role of a catalyst in the process of evolution, yet it 
may be submitted in the form of an amendment that manas may be 
assumed to emerge out of sattvika ahairtkara, sense-organs out of 
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Vijnanabhiksu. y 

The sense-organs of hearing, smell, touch, taste and seeing 
originate from ahamkdra. The organs of action: larynx, hands, feet, 
and organs of generation and excretion also emerge outof the same 
ahamkdra. The sense-organs receive the stimuli and reflect them. It 
is their vrtti or function. When co-ordinated by manas they get 
reflected in the intellectual mode which is finally reflected in the self 
resulting in the incidence of experience. The nature of the organs 
of action is different from that of the sense-organs. They may be 
taken to be in the form of motor nerves which impart motion to 
different muscles. The motor nerves responsible for the generation 
of motion or activity in the external organs of action may be 
construed as real organs of action. To illustrate, the motor nerves 
which actually issue from centres in the motor area of the brain and 
which give impetus to the organs of action, that is, feet, hands, etc. 
may be named as the motor organs: pdda, hasta, etc., since the 
particular capacity lies in the specific motor nerves. It is the capacity 
which should be understood as the actual motor organ though feet, 
hands, etc. are their most obvious manifestations. In case a particular 
capacity is paralyzed, the corresponding motor organ ceases to 
perform its function, as, e.g. in the case of hemiplegia. 


It is only the achievement of the purpose of the self that causes 
these organs to function. 1 They perform their functions in a planned 
manner as if they knew each other very well. 2 The triad of internal 
orcans in union with one of the organs of the outer sense functions 



yield their contents ultimately to MW The object is reflected in 
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a vrtti of the external sense, that again in a vrtti of manas and so on; 
buddhi-vrtti further is said to be reflected in the self.' 

Tanmatras which are said to have emerged out of tamasika 
ahamkara act as cause in the emergence of five bhutas, viz., akasa, 
vayu, agni , ap and prthivi . Vynanabhiksu points out that since there 
is a mention of the word sthula in Sahkhyasutra 1-61, these tanmatras 
have been assumed as subde-elements. And unlike Nyaya-Vaisesika 
and like Vedanta, he, in consonance with the theory of satkaryavada, 
says that the five tanmatras — sabda-tanmatra, sparsa-tanmatra, rupa- 
tanmatra, rasa-tanmatra and gandha-lanmatra —have come into exist¬ 
ence in this order. From sabda-tanmatra emerges sparsa-tanmatra 
with the characteristics of both sound and touch. The three tanmatras 
that follow arise out of the preceding tanmatras with the increase of 
one quality in the succeeding one. 2 Later on the five gross elements 
evolve mulalis mutandis out of these five subde elements. 3 

Manas along with ten indriyas on the one hand and tanmatras on 
the other which have evolved out of ahamkara have different fea¬ 
tures. The former are non-causal since there is no evidence for their 
being causal whereas there is a Puranic evidence 1 so far as the causal 
nature of the tanmatras is considered. Moreover, since there is no 
causal relationship between indriyas and tanmatras, there is no order 
of precedence or succession between them. 5 

The preceding account of the evolutes of prakrti points towards 
the existence of two bodies: mental and physical. It gets confirmed 
in two kinds of reflection as has been explained by K.C. Bhattacharyya: 
‘The two bodies are known in two grades of reflection, one in which 
the material body is distinguished from the mental body which here 
appears as the self, and the other in which the mental body is 
distinguished from the pure self. The first reflection is identical with 
the reflection that has been taken to be implied in the wish to be free 
from pain which is explicitly felt in the body. The second reflection 
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the postulation of two bodies. The physical body obviously 
perishes with death and so it has to be the subtle body which seizes 
as vehicle for the self to migrate to another body to reap the fruits 


of what it has done in the previous incarnations. Vijnanabhiksu 
unlike Patanjali, 2 admits that there is only one subtle body for each 
purusa (self) from the time it has assumed embodied existence till 
it attains liberation. But it raises a problem. The subtle body of an 
unemancipated self is said not to exist at the time of dissolution. How 
does the unliberated self take on another body during the following 
creation in order to exhaust its karmas so that there is no loss of what 
it has already done ( kftahdni ). Explaining Vijnanabhiksu’s view on 
this, K.C. Bhattacharyya observes, “It is conceived at the time of 
dissolution either to be no body at all, being aviveka itself or karma 
by itself or to be the mental body of a previous cycle surviving it." 5 

Vijnanabhiksu’s observations on the status of subtle body are 
worth mentioning. He says that the subtle body is an aggregate of 
seventeen components and as such does not constitute awhole over 
and above these seventeen constituents. To substantiate his view he 
takes recourse to the word saptadasaka occurring in the quotation 
from the Mahdbhdrata. A Moreover, the assumption of a whole over 
and above the seventeen elements, according to him, suffers from 
the defect of being cumbersome, whereas a whole in the form of 
physical body should be postulated in pursuance to the fact that it is 
perceived. 5 

Mahadeva Vedantin 6 and Aniruddha 7 interpret Sankhyasutra III- 
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9 to mean that the subtle body consists of seventeen and one 
element, i.e. eighteen elements. Vijnanabhiksu rejects this interpre¬ 
tation in Sdnkhyapravacanabhasya .' 

The subde body is of two kinds: (1) macrocosmic and microcos- 
mic. The macrocosmic subtle body comes into existence at the 
beginning of creation. 2 It is an aggregate of the microcosmic subde 
bodies. It is the manifestor of self as fuel is considered to be that of 
fire. 3 It becomes many by giving birth to microcosmic (individual) 
siiksmasanras or linga-sanras in the same way as father s subtle body 
brings forth those of sons and daughters. 4 The reason why different 
individual subde bodies issue forth from the one macrocosmic linga- 
sanra is that the individual selves have to undergo different experi¬ 
ences determined by the acdons performed by them individually. 5 
It means that the linga-sanra is the actual locus where good and bad 
deeds are fruitioned. 

The macrocosmic subtle and gross bodies are known as 
Hiranyagarbha and Viraj respectively. It is the macrocosmic gross 
body, i.e. Viraj, which created the four-headed self-bom Brahma and 
through him all other individual gross bodies. 6 

What is worth mentioning in this context is that Vijnanabhiksu 
admits the existence of three bodies: (1) Linga-sanra, (2) Adhisthana- 
sanra, and (3) Sthula-sanra. It is the adhisthana-sanra which requires 
some explanation. He explains it saying that just as a shadow or a 
picture does not exist without the support, the linga-sanra similarly 
cannotexistwithoutits vehicle which is the adhisthana-sanravnth the 
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help of which it migrates to other regions 1 Th. ,».• u 
manifest physical body. ' he thlrd body is the 

Contrary to the Advaitic philosophy and in , 

Sarikhya and Nyaya, Vijnanabhiksu subscribes to th" SOnance with 
gross body does not have all the five elemental T* that ** 
material cause since substances which are different in a ^ M ,tS 

such as pots and cloth, etc. are concerned, they have clay and thread 
etc. as them matenal causes respectively and these material cauS 
mdtv.dually do not have dtfferent genera. How, then, can the 
different substances having different universals be the material 
cause of a smgle product such as this physical body? So far as the 
convention of regarding it as made up of elements is concerned, it 
maybe said that though the body is mainly composed ofearthyetall 
other four substances have been helpful in its emergence and that 
as such it may be said to have been composed of five elemental 
substances. 2 

The description of the evolutionary and cosmological process of 
creation bears significance in that it helps cultivate the capacity to 
reflect so that the self may be discriminated from what is not self. In 
preliminary reflection one clearly distinguishes oneself as one’s 
body from other bodies, things, etc., that, e.g., one is not Mohan, 
book, etc. At the second stage of reflection one succeeds in distin¬ 
guishing oneself as the inner self, as the mental body ( suksma-sarira 
or subtle body) from one’s own physical body. At this level the 
physical body appears to be other than the internal self. But at this 
stage also the self still remains identified (confused) with the 
complex of seventeen tattoos. 

The gross physical body may be said to lapse when it stands 
distinguished from the subde body. “In the regressive process of 
dissolution (pratisancara) manas indeed lapses into ahamkara and 
this into buddhi.” 3 K.C. Bhattacharyya further adds that so long as 
buddhi does not tend to lapse, the mental body stands represented 
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in buddhi. It means that all the three karanas—buddhi, ahainkdrazrxd 
manas stand or lapse together. In other words, the mental body 
stands or lapses as a whole . 1 

It is quite obvious that the gross body (sthula-sanra) is only 
mediately identified with the self. Even the lower factors of the 
mental body cannot be said to be identified with the self mediately 
through the identification of the higher factors 2 with the self, since 
in reflection the physical body does not appear conscious. The 
mental body on the pther hand appears conscious even though 
consciousness is not one of its characteristics. It only appears so on 
account of aviveka. In other words, it may be said that consciousness 
is an undistinguished associate of the mental body. The discontinu¬ 
ity of the mental body with the gross is a felt phenomenon. Such 
discontinuity, however, does not exist among the constituents of the 
mental body. Each factor appears conscious and none appears as 
unconscious to any other in the way the material body appears to the 
mental body, ‘The knowing mind is aware of the willing mind 
(ahamkara)not as an object but as subjective or conscious like itself, 
and so, too, is the wiling mind aware of the sentient mind. Mind as 
a whole to viveka, but below the stage of viveka, every factor of the 
mind appears endowed with the I-form and never as mere object 
relatively to any other factor .” 3 4 

Discrimination or viveka is a mental function which appears 
conscious and does not imply an immediate lapse of the mental body 
into the unmanifest prakrti. When the knowledge of the lapse of 
buddhi into prakrti dawns, it brings aviveka to end and ushers in the 
state of liberation which is nothing but detachment of both the 
mental and material bodies from the self in knowledge. It means that 
the self that has attained viveka no longer subjectively confuses itself 
with the body which still mysteriously remains undistinguished from 
the self . 1 

The state of vivekakhyati, that is, recognition by the self that it is 
other than prakrti and more so than its evolutes, frees the self from 
bondage which was brought about by aviveka. But Vijnanabhiksu 
says that this liberation is of the lesser kind. The nature of this 
liberation and that of the higher one will be discussed in greater 
detail in the sixth chapter: Doctrine of Bondage and Liberation. 

1. Ijoc. cit. 

2. Ijoc. cit. 

3. Ijoc. cit. 

4. I ac. cit. 
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THEORY OF DOUBLE REFLECTION 


I 


The act of knowing presupposes the existence of a seif and its being 
related to the act in a manner that its agency may be attributed to the 
self. The systems of Sankhya, Yoga and Vedanta hold this relation¬ 
ship between the self and the act to be unreal (whether the former 
is unified with the reflection of modes of the mind ( buddhivritis) in 
the self or the real modes are unified with the reflection of the self 
in the mind). The self appears to be in bondage on account of the 
image of the modes in the former case while it is the modes which 
seem to enter into relationship with the image of the self in the latter 
case. To talk of bondage or freedom of the image of the self does not 
carry conviction though it looks reasonable when the states of 
freedom and bondage are referred to the real self, notwithstanding 
the nature of this relationship. It is the emphasis on the falsehood 
of this relationship between buddhivrttis and the self which is 
responsible for the emergence of both the views mentioned above. 
Vijnanabhiksu advocates the first view known as the double reflec¬ 
tion theory. This theory has been referred to approvingly by J.N. 
Sinha 1 and supported by K,C. Bhattacharyya 2 though with 
ments to be discussed at the end of this chapter. It woul e 
preferable first to discuss Vacaspati Misra who holds the secon view 
so that Vijnanabhiksu’s theory may be presented and understood 


better in contrast. 

Vacaspati, in his commentary on 


Sdnkhyakdrika, Tattvakaumudi, 
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says ‘The self on the other hand, is conscious and admits of no 
contact with knowledge, pleasure, etc. That self, having been re¬ 
flected in the mind (buddhi )and identified with it, appears to 
possess knowledge, pleasure, etc. which actually subsist in the 
mind.’" He means thereby that it is the reflection of self in the mind 
which appears to experience pleasure, pain, etc. while in fact they are 
modes of the mind only. This can be illustrated through an example. 
The image of the moon in water appears to take on the characteris¬ 
tics of water. If there is a movement in the water on account of a draft 
of air, the image of the moon also appears to be moving and if there 
is red colour in the water, red appears the moon. In the same 
manner, the self appears to take on the characteristics of the mind 
in which it has been reflected. It is only due to the real modes of the 
mind that the self seems to feel serene, sad and indolent . 2 In other 
words, Vacaspati holds that the agency of experience belongs to the 
reflected self—which implies that admitting the real modes being 
reflected in the self would become cumbersome. This is what is 
traditionally known as the theory of single reflection. 

Balarama Udaslna, supporting Vacaspati, clarifies that, though 
the reflection in a medium does seem to take on its characteristics, 
the original is not affected thereby. Similarly the self is reflected in 
the mind which is created out of the sattva portion of prakrti and the 
reflection of the self takes on the modes of the mind while the 
original self remains unaffected. It is, therefore, unwarranted to 
hold that the modes are reflected back in the self. Knowership, in the 
single reflection theory, is held to be belonging to the reflected self 
because its imputation on the real self would incur its transmutation 
and the presence of contact in it; these are denied by the scriptures . 3 

The law of parsimony also favours the view of single reflection as 
the acts of perception, knowledge, etc. can be explained adequately 
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self is the effect ofthe original self. Therefore theacteof Ctmg ° f ^ 

knowledge, etc. which appear to belong to the refW° f perce P tlon > 
taken to belong to the original self. This being the case"* ma^f° ^ 
be assumed that the view that experience belongs to the reflection 
°f the self is not an altogether new and unjustified formulation 
within the scope of the philosophies ofSankhya, Yoga andVedanm 
while the view of the modes ofthe mind being reflected in the real 
self is without any precedent . * 1 

In Sarikhya and Yoga, the self is held to be devoid of any contact 
or qualifications. It means that it does not possess perceptibility 
which is an essential condition of a medium. The self, being devoid 
of perceptibility, cannot become the medium for the reverse reflec¬ 
tion of the mental modes—which is the view held by Vijnanabhiksu. 
In case, the self is taken to be a medium, it would cease to be devoid 
of contact and decay. And this, says the opponent, would contradict 
the Smrtis . 2 The objection of the supporters of the theory of double 
reflection, viz., that the existence of self cannot be proved unless it 
is admitted that it perceives and experiences, is countered by 
Balarama Udaslna on the ground that this role can be conferred on 
the reflected self. The existence of self may further be proved by 
taking recourse to arthapatti : The reflection of the self can’t take 
place in the mind unless there is the original self . 5 Moreover, the act 
of witnessing whatever happens in the mind also proves that the self 
exists. 

Balarama Udaslna has also refuted Vijnanabhiksu’s view that, if 
experience, perception, etc. do not belong to the self but to the 
reflection thereof, as Vacaspati holds, it would entail abandoning 
the proper meaning of the word ‘pauruseya’ in pauruseyabodha. He 

asserts that its meaning should be either‘ownership ofthe self or 

‘simply subsisting in the self’ instead of ‘really subsisting in the 
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self which Vijnanabhiksu has suggested. Both the meanings, own¬ 
ership and subsistence, can be either real or superimposed. It does 
y not lie within the denotative power of the word pauruseya’ to 
distinguish between one meaning and the other. Consequently 
adherence to the view that experience belongs to the reflected self 
does not incur relinquishing the accepted lexical and grammatical 
connotation of the word 'pauruseya' in pauruseyabodha. Though it is 
not proper to attribute real activity to the reflection of something 
inanimate, yet there is no incongruity if a reflection of the conscious 
self is said to be performing a real activity. 2 The original and its 
reflection are clearly different. The experiencership superimposed 
on the reflected self stands justified by virtue of this distinction. 

Balarama Udasina also disputes the claim ofVijhanabhik.su that 
his view of mutual reflection is based on a statement to this effect 
from Yogavasistha. 3 He says that the latter interprets the above¬ 
statement to suit his theory of double reflection. This interpretation 
seems based on sheer speculation. Why can’t ‘ cid-darpana mean 
‘the mirror of the reflection of self in the mind’ as against‘the mirror 
of the self as contended by Vijnanabhiksu. The self which is 
reflected in the mind appears to be identical with it and the modes 
of the mind, therefore, get reflected in it. 4 Due to ignorance, the self 
seems to undergo the experience of pleasure, pain, indolence, etc. 
The possibility of such an interpretation being there, the theory of 
double reflection is doomed to remain without foundation. 

Balarama Udasina also points out a contradiction in 
Vijrianabhiksu’s Yogavarttika on Yogasutra 11-20. The latter, accord¬ 
ing to Balarama, says that the agency of seeing is unreal because of 
the superimposed activity on the reflection whereas the self has a 
real status as witness. Thus Vijnanabhiksu is in conflict with himself 
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and atanother he holds that self^beta^X 
view, therefore, merits rejection. 1 a ‘ Hl . s P°*ntof 

It is generally seen that the fruition to be brought about hv . 
action manifests itself at the site of the causa? action 
existence of the result and the action can only be account r 
satisfactorily with the help of the view of single reflection of the sdf 
in the mind, according to which the resultant cognition and the 
corresponding mode of the mind coexist as the action and its 
fruition take place in the same locus, i.e. mind; the mind is modalized 
into the form of an object and the resultant cognition also gets 
effected in the mind where the self is present in the form of its own 
reflection. 2 


Vijnanabhiksu himself points out one more objection to his 
theory of double reflection saying that the mistaken identity be¬ 
tween the self and the mind which obtains in experiences such as 'I 
know, I am happy’ can be explained in the same manner as the 
illusory oneness between the two trees at a distance because of some 
defect in the eyes. Moreover, the objects can be cognized through 
self s contact with die modes of the mind just as the pitcher full of 
water, etc. becomes manifest on account of its contact with the rays 
of the sun. It is, therefore, no use admitting the reflection of the 
modes of the mind in the self and vice versa to explain the phenom¬ 
enon of experience and knowing, and the illusory identity between 
the self and the mind. 3 


II 


The problem of the agency of experience, which has been discussed 
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.hove in the light of STK and VT, provides the pivot around which 
Vijnanabhiksu weaves his theory of double reflection. He holds that 
not only is the self reflected in the mind but the modes of the mind, 
which take shape when the inner senses through outer senses come 
in contact with the objects of experience, also are reflected in the 
self The latter reflection phenomenahzes the self an seems to 
confer experienced? on it. However if we accept as Vacaspati 
Misra holds, only the reflection of the self m the mind, which takes 
on the characteristics of the modes of the mind and hence also the 
agency of experience the following problems would crop up: 

The phenomenon of bondage and liberation becomes redun¬ 
dant as it belongs to the reflection of self and not to the real self. 
There is no meaning in bondage and liberation of the reflection; it 
also points out the worthlessness of efforts which man is exhorted to 
put in in order to attain liberation. The reflection neither is nor can 
conceivably be substantial. It, therefore, cannot assume the agency 
of any real activity. In case it is given such status, the assumption of 
the original self would be rendered meaningless. 

Balarama Udaslna has criticized Vijhanabhiksu’s view that the 
agency of experience cannot be attributed to the reflection of self as 
it lacks substantiality . 2 In other words, he says that the reflection of 
self can be assumed to be doing areal activity , 3 though the reflection 
of an inanimate object does not possess such a capacity. This 
criticism by Balarama Udaslna seems to be untenable, as there is no 
basic difference between the reflection of an object and that of the 
conscious self. This can be elucidated by taking an instance from 
daily life. When I stand before a mirror with a white ball in my hand, 
both I and the ball would appear red if the surface of the mirror is 
smeared with red colour. If the mirror is moved, both I and the ball 
would seem to be moving. In taking on the characteristics of the 
medium of reflection, there does not lie any difference whether the 
original is conscious or not. It is not in the reflection that we have to 

1. 3 tl5f, 
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grope for substantiality but in the original as if ic , 
makers and no. the reflection. A 

unsubstantial of whatever itmay be. That is why BiUaramaUdiblna's 

refutation of Vynanabhiksu s view of the worthlessness of human 
endeavour for liberation, if the agency belongs to the reflection 
does not hold good. n ’ 

The self is considered to be motionless, neutral, etc. Such nature 
of the self can be consistently maintained only by attributing agency 
to the reflected self. This is the view held by Vacaspati Misra and his 
supporters. Vijiianabhik.su on the other hand maintains that the 
motionless and neutral nature of the self does not present any 
contingency of change if the reflection of the modes of the mind in 
the self is accep ted. We know that if a China rose is lying near a crystal, 
the crystal would look red without undergoing any substantial 
change. In the same manner the reflection of the modes in the self 
does not and can ’ t bring about any substantial change in it. Likewise, 
the self may appear to be perceiving, experiencing, etc. without 
undergoing any basic change in its nature. 

The invocation of the law of parsimony in support of the theory 
of single reflection is equally unconvincing. Admitting the relation 
of cause and effect, which is one of identity, between the reflection 
and its original and consequendy superimposing agency on-the 
original do not sound rational, as the original remains absolutely 
unafFected by whatever happens to the reflection on account of its 
medium. The phenomenon of some action accruing to the reflec¬ 
tion has its origin either in the medium or in the original. It is the 
original conscious self which may appear affected by the character 
istics of the medium when the reflection, in any form, is carne to 
it. If it stops at the reflection level, it is of no significance. ma y 
mistake myself or the ball to be red only when the apparent redness 
is reflected back on to the retina of my eyes. The aw o pars 
does not stand refuted if the fact demands that e ** eDiste- 

modes in the self is essential to satisfactorily accoun re fl uon 
mological phenomena. Moreover. the theoty 
does absolve itself of the charge ofbeing 0 ^, m P yogmisislha.' If 
it finds itself based on a scriptural evid 
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'ddiarpana ’ is taken to mean 'the mirror of consciousness’ instead 
of ’the mirror of the reflection of consciousness in the mind’, 
Vijnanabhiksu’s interpretation, supported by Anandabodhendra 
Sarasvatl,' seems to be quite in order. On the other hand, the 
interpretation offered by Baiarama Udaslna looks not only laboured 
butis also insignificant. When translated, according to Vijnanabhiksu, 
the couplet would read: ’Just as the trees on the bank are reflected 
in the lake so also are reflected in the clear mirror of the conscious 
self all the mental modesof the form of objects.’ Since this reflection 
in the selfdoes not affect its basic nature, neither would the scriptural 
statements concerning the nature of self be contradicted, nor would 
the purity and neutrality of self be in jeopardy, as Baiarama Udaslna 
fears. 2 

Another possible objection implicit in Baiarama Udaslna’s criti- 
cism ofVijnanabhiksu’s double reflection theory can be formulated 
and put forward like this. Both the single and double reflection 
theories admit that the self is reflected in the mind ( buddhi ) and that 
the latter, being a medium of reflection, is perceptible to the former. 
In case mental modes are also assumed to be reflected in the self, 
Baiarama Udaslna would point out, then the property of percepti¬ 
bility will have to be accepted as residing in die self since for that 
matter both, mind and self, are the mediums of reflection. As a 
consequence the self will have to lose its nature of being property- 
less. Vijnanabhiksu would meet the objection in the following 
manner. It is indeed necessary to admit that the self becomes an 
object of experience to account for the prevailing usage in scrip¬ 
tures. It is his considered opinion that nothing becomes an object of 
usage until and unless it has been experienced at some stage or the 
other.’The self, too, is perceived at a stage of very deep reflection but 
it is perceived in the form of its own reflection. And it is everybody s 
experience that reflection as such does not bring about any substan¬ 
tial change in the medium, i.c. self. As a consequence the self would 
not have to relinquish its nature of propertylessness. 

Vijnanabhiksu maintains that the process of the emergence of the 
knowledge of Brahman or self docs not differ from that concerning 
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by the study of scriptures or by the capacity acquired tough *c 
practice of Yoga, the mind is modalized in the form of Rrfh 
-ch is of the form am Brahman’. This is w^he^S 
means of knowledge which is reflected in the self The resultant 
knowledge restingin theselfin the form of reflection is known as the 
knowledge of Brahman or soul. He, however, points out that this 
mode differs from that of the external objects, only in one respect 
The former does away with egoity ( abhimdna) while the latter does 
not invariably annihilate it. What he wants to emphasize here is that 
knowability which belongs to both external and internal objects 
consists in being pervaded by the mental mode reflected in the self. 3 

This view is said to be suffering from the subject-object-contradic¬ 
tion. To meet this charge, he says that the sun is an illuminator and 
becomes an object of illumination in the form ofitsown reflection. 3 
So far as the illumination of reflection is concerned, it should be 
attributed to the rays of the sun and not to the reflection itself.' 1 The 
eye does not see itself as such but it does see itself when reflected in 
a mirror. So by admitting a distinction in the mode of perception of 
the self from that of the object, Vijnanabhiksu has brought about 
resolution of the problem of subject-object-contradiction. The non- 
acceptance of such a view would entail the meaninglessness of 
scriptural utterances. 5 It is in this context that the criticism of the 
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Advaitins’ view of self-luminosity by Vijnanabhiksu comes in. Ac¬ 
cording to him, the meaning of self-luminosity cannot be derived, 
as indeed the Advaitins seek to do, from the word sva-prakdsa , even 
when it is understood from the point of view of grammar. The 
grammatically proper connotation would be that which is capable 
of being known by itself.' As a consequence, Citsukha’s definition 
of svaprakdsa that that, being unknowable, can become an object of 
immediate intuition as found in the scriptures, cannot be accepted. 2 
Notwithstanding the rejection of the concept of svaprakdsa of the 
Advaitins, he subscribes to the view that the self being self-luminous 
—not knowable with the aid of any other light except its own—does 
admit of knowability. 3 4 

The scriptural utterances showing inaccessibility of Brahman' 1 
can be interpreted thus: Brahman is not accessible to persons of 
ordinary perception, but 11 can surely be experienced by those who 
have attained absolute purity of mind through sustained yogic 
meditation. The resolution of subject-object-con tradicdon also sets 
Vijnanabhiksu against the Advaitins holding the view of partless and 
non-dual 5 6 Reality. On the contrary, he holds that Brahman is 
constituted by selves and prakrti which being real cannot be 
sublated at the time of the final removal of ignorance. 

The direct connotauon of a term, if possible, is to be preferred to 
an indirect one. It shows that Balarama Udaslna is not right in not 
agreeing with Vijnanabhiksu on the import of pauruseya. So far as 
Panini is concerned," two direct meanings of pauruseya emerge: (1) 
existing in (the self), (2) belonging to (the self). These are accept¬ 
able only when the reflection of mental modes in the self is accepted. 
Accepting the direct connotation will lend plausibility to the rela¬ 
tionship of‘ownership and owned’ by providing acceptable mean¬ 
ings to the relata. The self is owner of the reflection of the mental 
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mode, which constitutes its bhoga, without cr, mn ,„ • • 
nature, while its possession consists in possessing dT^Kr ^ 
impressions of the modes of the mind which 8 in ^ hminal 
reflection, have been enjoyed by the self 'The’ohen f ° rm ° f 
emancipation in which total cessation of mentahLX '^ ° f 
results in ending the reflection in the self and thereby annSnv 
relationship, buttresses Vijrianabhiksu’s interpretation of t£ e word 
‘pauruseya . 

The contradiction pointed out by Balarama Udaslna in the 
statement of Vijnanabhiksu is also not tenable if the instance given 
by the former is not tom away from the context, 3 as the latter has not 
indicated anywhere that seership is superimposed and witnesshood 
isreal. Seen in the context, it becomes crystal clear diat both seership 
and witnesshood are superimposed. The self appears to cognize the 
mind with its modes when they are reflected in it. The modalized 
mind is reflected in the self like an echo. The resultant sense is that 
the self directly witnesses the mind along with its transformations. 
Keeping this in view, we arrive at the conclusion that seership 
consists in the state of being the subject of seeing which is effected 
by the superimposed activity in the form of reflection. Vijnanabhiksu 
has maintai ned uniformly that the mind undergoes real changesand 
projects them on to the self to confer on it illusory agency and thus 
keep it in bondage. 

Vijnanabhiksu 1 2 does not consider the principle of the result 
coexisting with the causal action in the same locus worth invoking 
to endorse the theory of single reflection, for the principle, when 
invoked, would give rise to several problems: (1) Giving up of the 
meaning of belonging to the self indicated by the word pauruseya , 
as the reflection of the self is insignificant. (2) Subject-object- 
contradiction remaining unresolved because it is the reflection of 
the self in the mind which can experience itself in the final stage o 
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samprajndta samddhi. (3) Rendering untenable the concept of self, 
for the reflection of self in the mind, being a characteristic of the 
latter, can very well account for the phenomenon of experiencership. 
(4) Incurrence of the contradiction of scriptural and traditional 
texts, which, establishing mutual reflection, also associate the fruit 
of knowledge with the self conditioned by the reflection of the 
mental modes. In view of these consequences, the principle of co¬ 
existence need not be invoked and adhered to. 

The genesis of the concept of dual reflection does not lie only in 
the refutation of the arguments advanced by the adherents of the 
opposite view of single reflection, but it also owes its formulation to 
the epistemological necessity which Vijhanabhiksu has justified by 
adducing cogent arguments. The occurrence of dual reflection is 
caused by a particular conjunction between the self and the mind, 1 
which takes place through the transformation in the form of pre¬ 
dominance of saliva in the mind as it is not possible to admit 
instrumental causality in the self; it otherwise would be liable to 
transmutation. 2 Before going into the arguments which 
Vijhanabhiksu buttresses to support his theory of double reflection, 
it seems necessary to become familiar with what he says about the 
process of knowledge. 

After the lamas of the mind is removed by the senses coming in 
contact with objects like the dirt of clothes, the pure saltva of the 
mind takes on the form of objects through sense-contact just as a 
clean cloth takes on the form of kusumbha flower, i.e. takes on its 
colour, coming in contact with it. This state of the mind which has 
taken the form of objects is called buddhivrlli (mode of the mind). 3 
This mode ol the mind is immediately followed by an experience of 
the self because the mode is the direct means of experience of the 
self as chariot becomes a means for the charioteer to reach the 
village. 1 The mode of the mind thus being generated is reflected in 

1 . ^ | SPB (under siitra 1-99), p. 63. 
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the self. This reflected mode of the mind whirh ic i 
object is manifested by the self, the scat of reflecrin C ° ° Ured b V 
dyed in the kusumbha, which is reflected in ,h ,JUSUsthecl °th 
illuminated by the latter.' In this naim „ «« 

along with their contents when reflected in the comrin mmd 
are cognized by the self in exactly the same manner 2 

555T of ,he su " in a d -" is — 

A serious anomaly of self’s omniscience would arise if we do not 
accept this process of knowledge. The self, being omnipresent 
consciousness, would know all as it is in contact with everything just 
as the pitcher is not invisible when it is in the light of the sun. 5 But 
obviously it is not the case. If, to avoid this eventuality, ignorance is 
admitted in the self, a more undesirable situation would crop up, 
namely, that of accepting ignorance in the self which is of the nature 
of eternal knowledge. How can ignorance and eternal knowledge 
coexist? If on the other hand, double reflection is accepted, the 
anomaly would be easily removed, for the mental modes which are 
of intermittently delimiting nature can give rise to intermittent and 
delimited knowledge 1 when they are reflected in the self. Knowl¬ 
edge, according to Vijnanabhiksu, consists in seifs receiving the 
reflection of the modes of the mind which owe their emergence to 
the senses coming into contact with the objects. Thus the problem 
of seifs omniscience which is removed so easily^otherwise becomes 
impervious to solution on the single reflection theory. 

Though contact with the objects is common yet the eye can 
comprehend only their form to the exclusion of taste, etc. Similarly 
the self being in contact with each and everything receives only the 
reflection of the modes of its own mind, for the reception of objects 
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in the self is possible only in the form of the form of objects; and this 
cannot be other than the reflection. The empirical modes, there¬ 
fore, to the exclusion of everything else, are capable of being 
immediately reflected in the self. So, for the sake of the cognition of 
the modes in the form of objects, it is essential to accept their 
reflection in the self. 1 


logical arguments bereft of authentic textual proofs do not carry 
weight. When the self appears as experiencer, it must be the real self 
and not the self as reflected in the mind. Sahkhyasutras 1-104,1-143, 
1-161,11-35 and Yogasutra 1-4 2 prove beyond doubt that agency is an 
apparent feature of the self, though this agency consists in the seifs 
receiving the reflection of the mode of its mind, which also inciden¬ 
tally clarifies why one self does not know what happens in other 
minds. In caseVacaspati’sviewisaccepted, the above-mentioned five 
aphorisms would have to be subjected to forced interpretation. In 
addition, we will have to resort to the indirect meanings of the terms 
which are otherwise amenable to smooth and rational interpreta¬ 
tion in accordance with Vijnanabhiksu’s view. These five sutras when 
interpreted in keeping with the theory of double reflection would 
read as follows: 

1. Experience belongs to the self in the form of reflection and not 
to the reflection of self in the intellect. (In the latter case the 
phenomena of bondage and liberation would remain without 
significance.) 

2. Since selfis the experiencer of the mental modes when they are 
reflected in it, it is different from them (the mental modes). 

3. The self is witness, which means that it directly perceives the 
mind along with its modes of the form of objects. It is possible 
only when it is held that the self receives their reflection 


Vijnanabhiksu offers an additional textual evidence from Sankhya- 
\ra and Yogasutra in support of his theory as he holds that the 
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senses!' ' h ' ! ‘^ " *e form „ t 

may be compared with China flower while the ™d„"“ “ 
crystal with the reflection of modes in the self) 

5. The self has similarity with the mental modes. This similarity 
also consists in the self’s receiving the reflection of the mind 
which has been modalized in the form of objects. 


Ill 

Besides, Vijnanabhiksu has been accepted by K.C. Bhattacharyya so 
far as the reflection-aspect in the self is concerned. Vijnanabhiksu 
says that the reflection of the mind with its modes occurs in the self, 
but K.C. Bhattacharyya seems to offer an amendment when he says 
that the dual function of the mind is reflected in the self in the 
following way. The dual function comprises both the reflecting and 
the manifesting aspects of the mind itself. While reflecting the 
object, the mind functions causally, for, during the process of 
reflection, it is modalized into asubstantial vrttisimilar to the object. 
On the other hand while manifesting the object, the mind functions 
non-causally, 1 as it does not undergo any transformation as in the 
case of the substantial mode. The mental function of the latter kind 
is known as subjective function of bhava, withoutwhich no object can 

become an object of knowledge. , 

The primordial non-discrimination caused a peculiar in o 

* • i 1 ! _L .nlnfmnchin lfl 
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relationship between die self and the mind, wmen 

turn was responsible for mutual reflection. 2 As a consequence o 

reflection of self in the mind, die latter seems to appropria 

consciousness of the formcr. s Thisapparentlyconsciousmo 

mind, as K.C. Bhattacharyya explains, has wo function ^ ^ 
the non-causal and non-substantial function the'mode of 

stan dally modalized form of the object. Accordingly, the 
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the mind (vrtti), K.C. Bhattacharyya continues to assert, appears as 
self reflecting the object and bhava as the self apprehending the 
object. These two functions are illusorily referred to the self. The self 
appears to take the reflection of the substantial mode of the mind 
which has taken the form of the object. The self also appears to be 
itself reflected in the subjective function of the mind which appre¬ 
hends the objects, which means that the object, after shedding its 
unmanifesuiess assumes knownness. 

Bhava (subjective function) and vrtti (substantial mode) remain 
undistinguished at the unreflcctive stage just as does the apparent 
unification of the self and the mind caused by the primordial non¬ 
discrimination, a function of prakrti.'This non-distinction between 
the subject and object (mind) percolates to the physical level. An 
example may be given to elucidate it. Though the self appears to be 
unified with the mind and the body, yet during preliminary' reflec¬ 
tion the body stands distinguished from the mind still confused with 
the self. The mind appropriates subjectivity (a conscious function) 
on account of the reflection of the self in it just as the body does at 
the unreflcctive stage. A higher reflection, a deeper meditation, is 
essential to put an end to the confusion between the self and the 
mind. The emci gence of xiiveka —a pure bhava of buddhi —during 
samprajhala samddhi makes short work of this confusion between 
the self and the mind, and the self is known as having been 
distinguished from the mind. 


According to Vijnanabhiksu in the highest stage of samprajhala 
samadhi the reflection of self in the mind is taken to mean the 
substantial mode lor self-knowledge, which has taken on the form of 
the self. This substantial mode is on a par with the real mode of the 
mmd of the form of the object for object-knowledge. This presented 
me according to K.C. Bhattacharyya, explains self-knowledge in the 
sc erne of \ ijnanabhiksu. It means that, if the self is known, it is 
known in the mental mode of the form of self. To clarify it, the 

su stantial mode i effecting the self confers knownness (manifestness) 

on the self, when this mental mode is reflected in the self, just as the 
mental mode reflecting the object is reflected in the self in order that 
ieiv. cct ^ c ° jeet may he known. That the reflection of self in vrtti 
is a real mode of the mind hasbeen singled out by K.C. Bhattacharyya 
to point out in Vyrianabhiksu’s theory of double reflection an 
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inadequacy that the self will be known merely as me not as /. 

It is this inadequacy ofVijnanabhiksu’s theory, which possibly has 
prompted K.C. Bhattacharyya to offer an amendment in the form of 
distinguishing a substantial function of the mind from its non- 
substantial, non-causal function known as bhava or apprehension. 
He seems to hold that the objcctof knowledge is an evolute of prakrti 
and the mind, therefore, issubstantiallymodalized in the form of the 
object, but the self is not an evolute of prakrti or of mind for that 
matter. The mind, therefore, does not undergo substantial transfor¬ 
mation for the emergence of the knowledge of the self. K.C. 
Bhattacharyya here differs with Vijiianabhiksu who holds that the 
reflection of self in vrtti is a real mental mode while the former 
asserts that this reflection is an illusory embodiment of the self in the 
subjective state of mind, that is, in buddhi-bhava. The necessity of 
assigning illusory character to the reflection of self in buddhi-bhava 
arises because of the fact that the real Sankhya view seems to be diat 


the self is known as what mind is not 1 and that it is known in viveka 
(bhava —the subjective knowing function of the mind), which im¬ 
plies a mental mode of the form ‘I am I’. Itscems that bhava is astate 
of the mind superior to vrtti, which appears to give rise to the former, 
the subjective function of the mind in which the self is known as what 
mind is not in die final stage of meditation. The emergence of the 
states—(1) vrtti in which the self knows itself as illusorily embodied 
in the buddhi-bhava and (2) bhava in which the self knows itself as 
distinct from buddhi, what buddhi is not-takes place m the mind 
speeding on the path leading to its own dissolution. The state of 
Zeka which severs the primordial confusion benveen the sc and 
the mind constitutes both the referring function and the ical mode 
behic'i efcn ed to It seems to be the innate disposition o the mind 

SisiSis 

the self is reflected back on to die self. 
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DOCTRINE OF BONDAGE AND 
LIBERATION 


I 

The quest for absolute freedom from pain is as universal as the 
longing to live for infinity. Almost every Indian philosophical 
system, therefore, legitimately attempts to define the nature of the 
summuvt bonum along with its metaphysical principles, which when 
thoroughly comprehended and imbibed facilitate the seeker to 
pursue the highest good. The inculcation of conviction and faith 
which are consequent upon insight into the nature of the Ultimate 
Reality, is essential for him to overcome hindrances thatare likely to 
be encountered in his pursuits to attain liberation. For this insight 
to take effect, it is necessary that the status of an individual self during 
the state of liberation, the nature of liberation and the means to it 
are discussed and understood at some length. 

Vijhanabhiksu presents a fairly elaborate account of ontology in 
his commentaries. To put his metaphysical views in a nutshell, he 
describes the Ultimate Reality as one integral whole in which the 
individual selves and prakrti inhere inseparably as Its powers disun- 
guishably during creation and indistinguishab y like sugar is- 
solved in milk, at the time of.dissolution.' To.put it ** 

nature of Brahman, according to him, is Integral 
(, avibhagadvaita]) . It differs from that of the Absolute as propounded 
by Sankara in the following two respects: 

(1) Vijnanabhiksu does not include bliss (dnanda) into the 

1. VAB, pp. 21, 51757, 58 and 59. And also compare his definition of the Lo'cative 

Cause (adhifthana katana). Ibid., p. 50. 
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definingcharacteristicsoftheAbsolute.andalsoofthe indivi 1 

self for that matter, and holds that only sal and til constitute I 
nature. Sankara, on the other hand, adds ananda also to the 
defining characteristics of the Absolute. 

(2) Like Sankara, he docs not postulate that the Ultimate Reality' 
one undivided whole. This means that there is total identity 
between the Absolute and the individual self according to 
Sankara, whereas Vijnanabhiksu holds the view that the Absolute 
and the individual self are ontologically different despite their 
being inseparable all through. 

This difference in their viewpoints regarding the ontological 
status of Brahman and that of jiva leads to the following conclusions 
which have bearing upon the subject-matter to be discussed in the 
following: 

1. Given Vijnanabhiksu’s metaphysical position, it becomes quite 
clear that the individual self does not experience bliss, or, to be 
a little more correct, does not discover itself as bliss, 1 as Sankara 
holds, after the cause of bondage, i.e. ignorance, has been 
annihilated. 

2. The individual self attains permanent release from bondage as 
a consequence of discriminatory knowledge ( vivekakhyati) 
whereas according to Sankara it is the knowledge of identity 

between the Absolute and the individual self which liberates the 
latter. 

3. The individual selves and the Absolute being ontologically 
different and real, Vijnanabhiksu does not have to postulate 
maya, a logical pedantof the theory of the Absolute as non-dual, 
as it i enders unreal the status of individual selves and the world. 


II 

Before we take up for discussion the nature of the cause of bondage, 
? U . e advantage to first mention those views which 
summarily rejects for one reason or the other. 
Vijnanabhiksu says that time, space, conjunction, body, enjoined 
and prohibited actions, etc. cannot be the cause of bondage. If time 


1. VAB, p. 34. 
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were taken to be the cause of bondage, the contingency of all the 
individual selves remaining in bondage eternally would be incurred 
as time, being eternal, all-pervasive and all-encompassing, would 
always continue to be in contact with all purusas, bound or released ' 
The views visualizing space and conjunction as the cause of bondage 
should be dismissed in the same manner/’Thc insentient body also 
cannot share the characteristic of being the cause of bondage. The 
body is a particular combination of the elements of prakrti and if it 
is assumed to be the direct cause of bondage of someone other than 


itself, it will bring upon itself the inevitable consequence that the 
liberated selves still continue to be in bondage, since there is nothing 
which can remove this fault.'*So far as the prescribed and prohibited 
actions are concerned, they too, being the property of the not-sclf, 
cannot be admitted to possess causality to avoid the incurrence of the 
same fault as has just been mentioned. If, for the avoidance of the 
fault, it is assumed that bondage be accepted as caused by the actions 
of respective adjuncts ( upddhis ), itwould nonetheless incur bondage 
in the form of conjunction with pain even during dissolution, 1 as no 
such incidence of experience of pain, etc. at that time is mentioned 
in the scriptures though the adjuncts, then, do remain in existence 
without being active. Moreover, he says that it is not the actions which 
bind the individual self. If this were so, the plausibility of bondage 
and liberation would not be explained as the individual self is not 


supposed to witness the reflections of actions. In that case actions are 
not related to the self in any immediate manner, much less causing 
bondage of the latter. 5 


i. 


2 . 

3. 


4. 


5 . 


^ 1 (under sutra I- 

12), p. 14. 


I Ibid, (under m ini 1-lb), p-15 - 
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Vijnanabhiksu’s own view about the cause of bondage is that it i s 
non-discrimination which causes bondage by means of producing a 
conjunction between the individual self and the body, intellect 
senses, etc.' It (non-discrimination) inheres in the intellect as a 
latent impression ( vasana ) before it brings forth the aforesaid 
conjunction , 2 which, in turn, leads to the incidence of individual 
seifs experience of pain, pleasure, etc. He clarifies that non-dis¬ 
crimination is not of the nature of absence, as is indicated by the 
compound-form of the word ‘a-viveka ’ ( nan-tatpurusa). He proceeds 
to show that it is not appropriate to hold that ignorance is non¬ 
entity . 3 In that case, it, being unsubstantial, cannot bring about 
bondage, as the unsubstantial dream-rope is not seen to bind 
anybody. The Advaitic view that, in pursuance of the unsubstantial 
nature of ignorance, bondage may also be taken to be unreal does 
not seem acceptable to Vijhanabhiksu. He explains that such an 
eventuality does not arise when avidya is understood to be as real as 
the empirical objects. In any case, it lacks transcendental reality in 
the form of immutability and etemality. Thus ignorance or non¬ 
discrimination being empirically real can safely be assumed to be the 
cause of bondage, whereas on the Advaitic view the incidence of 
bondage cannot be satisfactorily accounted for . 4 

Unlike Advaita, Vijhanabhiksu holds the view that non-discrimi¬ 
nation is not the direct cause of bondage. There are two reasons for 
this. One, should non-discrimination be assumed to be causing 
bondage directly, it would incur the existence of bondage along with 
non-discrimination even at the time of dissolution, which lacks 
congruity. Two, even though non-discrimination in the case of the 


1. | SPB (under siitra I-55).p.33. 

2- . . ., Ibid ' (under siltm ,. 5 5). p. 32. 

3. ^, /fo’d. (under siitra 1-55), p. 32. 
and auz'ufTa nU ° ne< ^ ^ ere l k at ^ijnanabhiksu seldom distinguishes between avidya 
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emancipated person has been annihilated, he is seen to continue 
experiencing pain which, according,o him, is nothingbmbond»e 
There ,s inconstancy of ^presence (anva,a-<yat,Lra)* T?h c 
former case, as iion-discrimination continue to exist, although te 

effect, experienceof pam, does notexistat,he dme of dissoludon 

In the latter case, inconstancy of co-absence l.vyalireka-vjabkicira)" 
is entailed, as even after the destruedon of non-discriminadon, 
conjunction m the form of birth and consequent experience of the 
fruits of past actions still continue to remain in existence even during 
the lihei ated state of life. Vijnanabhiksu says that this incurrence of 
inconstancy does not arise if non-discrimination is not assumed as 
the direct cause of bondage. * 1 2 On the assumption that aviveka is not 
the direct cause of bondage, it may be maintained that though the 
cause of bondage through birth-conjunction has been removed, still 
the latter (the intermediary conjunction in the form of present life) 
does not come to an end as its immediate cause, the remaining 
prarabdha, has not yet been exhausted. 

After establishing non-discrimination as the cause of bondage, 
Vijnanabhiksu proceeds to define it as the cognition which em¬ 
braces both prakrti and purusa as its objects but which fails to 
comprehend the absence of contact between them. z He further adds 
that by non-discrimination is not meant die knowledge of identity 
between purusa and prakrti since it does not exist earlier than their 
particular contact, but it may mean either antecedent non-existence 
of non-discrimination or its latent impression. 3 Vijnanabhiksu pre¬ 
fers the latter connotation to the former as it will be made clear in 
the following that absence is not the nature of non-discrimination 


* What Vijnanabhiksu means is that both anvaya-xjyabhicara and vyatireka-vyabhicara 
relate to necessary concomitance of direct cause and its effect. Either inconstancy 
is involved when either of the two (cause and effect) being present the other 
remains absent or when either being absent, the other conunues to be presen t. 
1 . sfa 5 : 01124 =^$# 

1 ^( under 1-24)^ 

And also see 

(underiu(ral-55),p.31. 

2 I Ibid, (under sutra VI-12), p . 224^ 

cn I Ibid, (under sutra 1-55), p. 31. 
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1 

and that it can very well exist in the form of a tendency even before 
the conjunction takes place. According to him it is a beginningless 
property of the intellect which continues to exist as a latent impres¬ 
sion even at the time of dissolution. Were it not accepted as 
beginningless, two faults would result. One, even the liberated selves 
would become subject to bondage, if it were assumed as cause sui. 
Two, should this non-discrimination be understood to be generated 
by actions, etc., it would become necessary to look for another non¬ 
discrimination as it has been itself accepted as the cause of actions. 
Thus it would lead to the consequence of infinite regress. * 1 * 

Elsewhere Vijnanabhiksu has told explicitly that non-discrimina¬ 
tion does not constitute conjunction. It cannot mean conjunction 
simply because the latter is accepted as produced by the former. 
Should the absence of discrimination in any case come to mean 
conjunction, it would entail the incidence of experience of pain, 
pleasure, etc. even during dissolution since there does exist the 
conjunction between prakrti and purusa at that particular time also. 
And if one accepts the other view visualizing that conjunction 
consists in non-discrimination in the form of false knowledge, it 
would become liable to suffer from the fallacy of arguing in a circle 
( atmasraya) inasmuch as conjunction is the cause of this very false 
knowledge. This is why the word ‘yoga’ occurring in the scriptural 
statement 'dlmendnyamanoryukiavi ' 1 should be taken to mean some¬ 
thing more than merely non-discrimination, and that should be 
conjunction, since there is no reason for any other supposition. 3 And 
non-discrimination also cannot be taken to connote either bondage 
or liberation as it has already been established that the phenomenon 
of bondage and liberation owes its incidence to aviveka. i 


■gtffszjifa ^JTVifri; I •g cbMtfccfr 

, ^BB (under Vl-12), p. 224. 

thoparmad, 1-3-4, Vijnanabhiksu has used the word ‘yoga’ in the sense of'yuktaffl 
occurring in the citation. 

1 * * ^ I SHB (under >utra 1-19). p. 18- 
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Rejecting other views on the cause of bondage and establishing 
the view that it is non-discriminadon alone that causes bondage- 
through the birth-conjunction, Vijnanabhiksu addresses himself to 
another aspect of the problem of bondage. This relates to the 
springing up of the first activity in prakrti. Why does it commence 
functioning foi the sake of the individual selves, even though the 
latter do not solicit' the former to do so? He answers that it is its 
nature to act for the sake of the selves, but not in a general 2 way. Since 
if it were to function in general and in an unbridled manner, the 
incidence of bondage and liberation would be rendered meaning¬ 
less. That is why he assumes that it is due to its teleological role for 
the sake of the individual selves that it is motivated to act. To clarify, 
prakrti proceeds to act in respect of that particular self to which it has 
the tendency to show itself without discriminating 3 and ceases to act 
for that very self upon which it has conferred the knowledge of 
discrimination ( vivekakhyali) .'Tims prakrtiis regulated and guided 
in performing its teleological funcdon by a proper cause . 5 

So in this way the first activity that springs forth in prakrti to bind 
the individual self is also due to non-discrimination. And the 
conjunction which is brought about by non-discrimination should 
not be the same as the eternal and general contact which always 
obtains between prakrti and purnsa as both of them are thought to 
be eternal and all-pervading. As such the nature of the conjunction 
causing birth is terminable. Vijnanabhiksu calls our attention to the 
fact that though the individual self and the intellect in its causal state 
(prakrti ) are eternal, a terminable conjunction through the limita¬ 
tion of the constituents or qualities of prakrti does take place. Were 
it not so, the evolution of mahat, ahainkara, etc. would be rendered 
incongruous since in the absence of any contact, there would be no 
relationship of purusa with the three constituents of prakrti. But this 
relationship of the individual self with the three elements, saliva. 


1 . OTlf .... SPB (under Mm HI-68), p. H9. 

4 . 

r. 14Q fn. 3. 


p. 149. fn. 3. 
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rajas and tamos, lakes effect owing to the conjunction occurring 
between the individual self and prakrti (intellect) because of non¬ 
discrimination. This relationship in asense is a concatenation ofone 
conjunction to another {sainyogaja samyoga ). Vijnanabhiksu further 
elucidates the ‘conjunction through limitation’ by remarking that 
such a contact between the two all-pervading substances takes place 
solely because of a contact with a constituent which has become 
limited to fulfil a teleological purpose like a conjunction which takes 
place in relation to space limited by a pot by means of the conjunc¬ 
tion of earth with the pot . 1 It would not be out of place to remark at 
this point that Vijnanabhiksu discounts the possibility of the figura¬ 
tive usage of conjunction in the sense of capacity of the experiencer 
and the experienced, which being beginningless as the relationship 
between the possessor and the possessed defies being explained as 
the effect. Moreover, should this capacity be taken to be intermi¬ 
nable, it would contradict the scriptural statement to the effect that 
the discrimination-knowledge brings about its termination. And if 
it were assumed to be terminable, the contingency of mutation in the 
otherwise immutable individual self would follow . 2 

Vijnanabhiksu does not consider this conjunction to be of the 
nature of mutation as according to him it is the production of an 
additional characteristic in a thing other than the general attributes, 
which merits to be called mutation, else, the universality as omni¬ 
presence of the individual self would be rendered untenable . 3 He 
observes in this context that the immutable self does not undergo 
any modification because of the conjunction. According to 
Vijnanabhiksu it can be explained in terms of the absence of 


1 ’ (T«TT tnit: Ui-’Hddfa 

I YV inSKD.p. 191. 
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mutation m space due to its contact with a pot, the absence of 
mutation in the individual self due to its being qualified by twoness, 
etc. and the absence of any change in the lotus leaf due to water 
existing on it. Calling our attention to the third illustration he 
clarifies that it is because of the absence of any change in the lotus 
leaf that it is believed and widely mentioned in the scriptures that 
there exists no contact between the lotus leaf and water . 1 

Vijhanabhiksu explains that the conjunction in this context 
connotes birth and that it consists in a particular contact with prakrii 
reduced into the forms of different intellects to discharge the 
teleological function . 2 And it is on account of the adjunctival func¬ 
tions of the intellect that the individual self comes in contact with 
pain, which is nothing but intellectual mode as reflected in the 
individual self . 3 To recapitulate, non-discrimination aided by con¬ 
junction binds the individual self. This bondage consists in the 
reflection of the intellectual modes in the self . 1 But this should not 
be taken as effect of the conjunction of prakrii with the self like the 
colour produced by heat (pakajarupa ). Should it be understood to 
be pakaja , it would continue to exist even after the disjunction of 
prakrii has taken place. ’ 

The view that the modifications of the intellect such as non¬ 
discrimination, pleasure, pain, etc. are reflected in the individual 
self which is of the nature of consciousness is considered to be a 
unique feature of Vijnanabhiksu’s philosophy of liberation. But in 
this regard Vijnanabhiksu substantiates his view by invoking the 
theory of superimposition held by die Advaitins. The view the latter 
hold is that the objects of cognition are as they are superimposed on 
the (individual) consciousness. The act of superimposition itself 
presupposes the reflection of objects in the individual self. Should 

m I >Tin SiV. p. 191. _ _ 

2 an ' WW <"" der 

3. 

Ttfrt I.VHJ 

(under ultra 111-74). p- >»>• - I Ihid. (under 
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the cognition itself be taken as superimposition, the fault known 
circular argument ( atmasraya) would be incurred inasmuch as th* 
cognition or knowledge which owes its emergence to the sun ^ 
imposition is itself understood as the latter. 1 He cites a verse Iro^ 
Yogavasistha in support of his point of view. The verse when trans 
lated reads thus: 

“In the mirror of consciousness all these mental modes (drstis) of 
objects are reflected as trees standing on the bank are reflected in th 
lake.” 2 

The word 'drsli’ occurring in the verse, connotes according to 
Vijnanabhiksu, ‘a mental mode in general’ on the basis of similarity 
And the reflection is of the nature of the original intellectual modes 
in different adjuncts. As a consequence, the individual seifs associa¬ 
tion with pain does exist in itself in the shape of reflection. 3 4 He 
buttresses his viewpoint by further pointing out that everybody is 
familiar with the fact that pain is a property of the mind and that in 
conformity with the rule that action takes place in the same locus 
where its cause resides, bondage in the form of the conjunction of 
pain is a property of the intellect. The reason is that the non¬ 
discrimination which causes the conjunction resides in the mind. As 
a result, it comes to mean that bondage, in reality, belongs to the 
mind only.' 1 But if the view that bondage relates to the mind only 
were admitted, two unreasonable consequences would follow: One, 
the scriptural enunciations enjoining upon men to strive for libera¬ 
tion ai e i elegated to insignificance. Obviously so, because bondage 
oes not concern the individual self at all, so far as this view on 
on age is concerned. Two, the variety of worldly experiences fails 
to e accounted for adequately. For, in case the experience of pain 
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by the individual self be admitted in the absence of the conjunction 
of pain, the pain experienced by all the individual selves would 
become the object of experience of all the selves, as there remains 
nothing that can determine that the experience of pain should 
belong to a particular self only. 1 Hence, to explain the diversity of 
worldly experiences, bondage in the shape of the conjunction of 
pain should be admitted to exist in the individual self. It will serve two 
purposes: (1) That the experience of pain belongs to a particular self 
could be determined by it 2 and thus the contingency of the experi¬ 
ence of all pain falling to the lot of all men is avoided. 3 (2) At the same 
time it would give meaning to the scriptural statements exhorting 
man to strive for the absolute freedom from pain as the experience 
of pain belongs to the individual self, at least in the form of 
reflection. Vijnanabhiksu adduces one more argument to show why 
it is necessary that the intellectual modes be accepted as reflected in 
the individual self. He observes that experience consists in the 
reception of pleasure, pain, etc. and this reception means transfor¬ 
mation of the intellect into their form. But such modification of the 
intellect into the form of objects apprehended by it is not possible 
in the case of immutable consciousness for fear that it would be 
rendered mutable and hence non-eternal. And thus there being no 
other alternative, ‘mutation into their shape' is necessarily con¬ 
strued in the case of the eternal individual self as nothing but the 


nature of an image. 1 . 

In consonance with his view that non-discrimination {aviveka or 
avidyd) is empirically real, 5 Vijnanabhiksu asserts that bondage is 
also real on the empirical plane,* and that non-discnmmauon 
becomes a characteristic of the individual self by the relation of 
objectivity, 7 likewise bondage (pain) and freedom from ,t also 
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become the objects to be achieved by the same relation of objecti¬ 
vity. 1 

In short, non-discrimination being a characteristic of the indi¬ 
vidual self by the relation of objectivity gives rise to conjunction in 
the form of birth. It is this birth-conjunction that causes the indi¬ 
vidual self to be in contact with the reflection of intellectual modes 
cast in it. The mental modes as reflected in the individual conscious¬ 
ness hide 2 its true nature and make the individual self feel as if it were 
experiencing what actually occurs in the intellect. As such bondage 
consists in individual seifs erroneously identifying itself with the 
reflection of the mental modes. 3 4 


Ill 

The cause and the nature of bondage have been dwelt upon in the 
previous sections. Now, in this section, the nature and the cause of 
liberation are being taken up for discussion. 

The nature of liberation is closely related to that of bondage inas¬ 
much as while bondage consists in the individual seifs experiencing 
the contact with pain in the form of reflection of the intellectual 
modes, liberation is constituted by the cessation of experiencing 
such a contact. 1 And this contact endures so long as mutations take 
place in the intellect under the impact of non-discrimination. No 
sooner do die modes get subdued completely than their reflection 
ceases to be cast on the individual self. 5 It is at this total cessation of 
modifications of the mind that the individual self is said to have 


1. | SPB (under sutra 1-1), p. 10. 

2. Ibid, (under sutra VI-20), p. 226. 

3. I Ibid, (under 
sutra VI-28), p. 228. 

4. I Ibid. 
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attained its true nature. 1 But at the same time it should not be left out 
of the purview of the discussion about the nature of liberation that 
the cessation of mutations of the intellect entirely depends on the 

role of/jraArti.Vijnanabhiksusays thatitisitsnaturethatitswingsinto 

action and stops doing so. Despite this being the fact, its continued 
activity depends on its having not shown itself as discriminated from 
the individual self and the knowledge of discrimination, (that is, 
when it has shown itself as discriminated from the individual self) 
makes it cease doing so. He elucidates prakrli discharging these two 
functions by a dancer’s illustration. It is natural for a dancer thatshe 
takes upon herself the role of showing dance-performance to the 
audience and stops doing so after she has performed it. In the same 
manner, though activity and cessation therefrom consdtute prakrti’s 
nautre, it is teleologically determined to perform these functions for 
the sake of the individual self. 2 

Vijnanabhiksu throws further light on the nature of liberation 


saying that it is neither the present nor the past pain from which 
freedom is to be attained but it is the future pain, absolute release 
from which constitutes the nature of liberation. So far as the present 
and the past pains are concerned, he says that both the pains do not 
ri\\ fnr rhp effort for their termination as the latter already stands 



is so, because the consequent 
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prior non-existence ( pragabhava ) are in essence not different from 
the past and future states respectively and because non-existence is 
not accepted as a category by those who hold the view that effects pre¬ 
exist in their causes before manifestation. * 1 

Referring to the illustration cited by the Advaitins to explain the 
phenomenon of liberation of the individual self, which is ever free 
on their view, Vijhanabhiksu proceeds to refute their view in the 
following manner. In cases of sudden forgetfulness, such as of an 
ardcle of ornament hanging round the neck, one commences 
searching for it as it is mistakenly believed to have been lost and so 
may be the case in the context of individual self s liberation. He says 
that this view does not hold ground when closely examined. To 
impart importance to the pursuit for liberation, if it is said that it may 
be believed by error that the individual self is not of the nature of 
painlessness, though it has already been demonstrated that no pain 
is produced in the individual self as it is assumed to be free from 
being modified and influenced by the external stimuli, we may 
rejoin like this. Had this actually been the case, die error would have 
ended the moment one learns that the individual self is ever free 
from pain and consequently reflection and subsequent effort for 
steady meditation would have been rendered meaningless. For, one 
proceeds to exert so much to attain a goal only when one is sure 
about the result to be achieved. But in the present case the knowl¬ 
edge of the absence of pain in the immutable self has already been 
obtained from the authoritative sources ( sravana ) and reflection 
( manana ). This is why it has been stated here that such certainty 
about the absence of non-generation of pain in the individual self is 
not unaffected by false knowledge. 2 

The Advaitins maintain that it is erroneously believed that the self 
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is not of the nature of painlessness and that it is, therefore, meaning¬ 
ful to sti ive to attain the state of painlessness. Vijnanabhiksu invokes 
the theory of double reflection, rejects the view of Advaitins and 
avers that pain does exist in the individual self in the form of 
reflection. Had this reverse reflection of the intellectual modes in 
the self not been postulated, the experienciability of pleasure and 
pain would not have been explained satisfactorily.' 

Vijiianabhiksu throws some more light on the nature of libera¬ 
tion when he says that it is nothing but die destruction of an obstacle. 
He explains its nature by offering the illustration of a crystal. Just as 
the crystal which possesses natural whiteness appears to be red 
because of the proximity of a China-rose, the appearance of redness 
is a mere obstacle in the sense that it hides the natural whiteness of 
the crystal. Butitshould not be understood that the whiteness of the 
crystal is destroyed by the nearness of the China-rose and that it is 
produced again when the China-rose is removed from its vicinity. In 
a similar way in the case of individual self which is by nature 
absolutely free from pain, the adjunctival reflection of the intellect 
constitutes an obstacle in the sense that it hides the painless nature 
of the individual self. The state of painlessness being veiled by the 
reflection in the self on account of the proximity of the adjunct in 
the form of intellect, itshould not be presumed that pain is produced 
in the self by the proximity of the mind and that it is annihilated 
when the Jelleastands distinguished from the selfr When the 
obstac e is removed, that is, when the contact of the individual self 
witiuhe reflection of men tal modes has ceased, the realization of the 
reaHy meaningful objective, that i, absolute cessatton of patn 


ensues. ’ rtfiv1 j n according to Vijnanabhiksu, connotes the 
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experience of pain could not become an object of voluntary pursuit 
were it only a means to an ulterior end. It follows, therefore, that it 
is by itself the object of pursuit. The cessation of pain, on the other 
hand, like the removal of thorns, etc. amounts to an end but is not 
in itself an object desired by the individual self. Similar is the case 
with pleasure also. It is the experience of pleasure and of cessation 
of pain as such that happens to possess the characteristic of being an 
object desired in itself by man. Hence the scriptural enjoining upon 
attaining the absence of pain should be understood in relation of 
pain being an object of experience. 1 

Vijnanabhiksu alludes to the Buddhist’s view that pain is natural 
that the self is nothing but mind and that liberation ensues when the 
mind has been annihilated, and criticizes it pointing out that 
liberation which consists in the annihilation of the mind, that is, self, 
cannot claim to constitute a human value. He further maintains that 
the absolute freedom from pain deserves to become an object fit to 
be pursued vigorously for attainment only when bondage and 
liberation occur in one and the same locus as is evidenced in the 
usage 'I am bound; I shall be released’. 2 Vijnanabhiksu hastens to 
clarify that he does not deny pain being natural to the mind and adds 
that for something to be natural it does not mean that it is to be 
experienced at all times. It would, therefore, not sound reasonable 
to hold that, on the view of pain being natural to the mind, die 
incidence of pain being experienced always rendering liberation 
meaningless would be entailed, since, though the pain is natural to 
the mind, it happens sometimes that it (pain) is not experienced on 
account of the preponderance of saliva. Similarly, it is possible that 
the individual self also does not experience pain some time or the 
othei. What Vijnanabhiksu wants to drive home here is that it is not 
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possible tojustify the significance of the pursuit for liberation in case 
the Buddhists' view that die mind is self and pain is its natural 
characteristic is taken into consideration. But on the other hand, it 
can be explained logically that striving to attain the absolute free¬ 
dom from pain is a human value should Vijnanabhiksu’s view that 
the individual self is other than the mind which, of course, possesses 
pain as a natural characteristic be taken cognizance of. The argu¬ 
ment in favour of his point orview runs like this: The mind which is 
prakrti in its causal state ceases to be modalized into the forms of 
different objects the moment non-discrimination is destroyed at the 
dawn of discrimination-knowledge. It is at this stage that the self is 
restored to its pristine purity and painlessness as the intellectual 
mutations are no longer reflected in it. And this is nothing but the 
surnmum bonum, effort to attain which should be of the highest 
value. 

Vijnanabhiksu argues further that though he admits pain and 
bondage being natural to the mind, he does not subscribe to the view 
that they are natural to the self too. If bondage were natural to the 
self as the Buddhists hold, it would continue to exist till the 
individual self endures. For, the release, like the separation of fire 
from its natural hotness, is not possible because that which is natur 
to a thing is coexistent with it.'To corroborate hisown P ol ^ of ™™’ 
he cites a verse* from Isvaragita in the Kunna Parana *nd mad 
tally defines the natural characteristic of a 

be natural to another, when, lhe ' f m [he delay (in the 

the production (manifestation) of the latter, trom 

appearance) of the ca ’- ,se " of argu ments detailed by 

Keeping in view the w 8^^ that though pain and 
Vijnanabhiksu, it may safe y the natural 

bondage are real and natural to th ^^ cceptzn ce of the 
characteristics of the individual se , . Q f scriptural 

latter viewpoint would jeopardize the 
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enunciations which describe die steps towards the attainment of 
liberation. 1 Vijnanabhiksu’s view about the point at issue may be 
summed up as follows: Pain and other modifications of the intellect 
are not absolutely annihilated but they merge into, and indistin- 
guishably become one with, the cause. The individual self termi¬ 
nates its relationship with the felt pain. 2 Individual seifs freedom 
from the felt pain leads to its freedom from the mind ( buddhi ). And 
thus it (individual self) attains liberation. 

Before we take up the cause of liberadon for explication two other 
important aspects of liberation need elaboration. One of them 
relates to the Vaisesika view about the nature of liberation, viz. that 
the total extincdon of the special attributes of individual self is what 
merits the designation of liberation. Vijnanabhiksu does not accept 
this view and asserts that there is no question of the annihilation of 
the special attributes of self as it has been postulated and proved that 
the self is without any attribute. It is in this light that he cannot afford 
to accept the view of Vaisesikas that the special attributes are 
produced in the self 3 during the epistemological process. The 
opponent has a poser for Vijnanabhiksu stating that the absence of 
pain may be said to constitute a characteristic of being an attribute 
of the self. The latter answers the rejoinder clarifying that the 
absence of pain does not possess a characteristic of being an attribute 
as the non-existence of pain is mentioned as an object of experience 
by the individual self and not as its special attribute which is accepted 
as produced in the self during the cognitive process. 

The second point relates to the bliss-aspect of liberation as held 
by the Advaitins. Vijnanabhiksu does not accept the view that the 
individual self discovers itself as bliss after the cause of bondage has 
been destroyed. The Advaitins, on the other hand, hold the view that 
bliss also constitutes the nature of liberation as bliss is the nature of 
self. Vijnanabhiksu rejects this view and explains that bliss being a 
transformation of the intellect because of the preponderance of 


I $PB (under iutra 1-7). p. 12. 

2. SP, p. 140. ^ 
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sattva, cannot, as such, belong to the self as its modifiable property 
Should it be so, the individual self would be rendered liable to 
mutation. It is to avoid die entailment of mutation in the self that he 
does not subscribe to the view that bliss also constitutes the nature 
of self.' So far as the scriptural statements describing the nature of 
individual self and thatofliberation as bliss are concerned, it may be 
said that bliss, a property of the intellect, is attributed to the self in 
a secondary sense. 2 

Then why is the individual self without bliss dear to all? He answers 
it syllogistically. The subject of the syllogism is the individual self for 
which the existence of natural love is to be proved. The probans 
(hetu) here is soulhood which makes one love the self as the quality 
of pleasure ( sukhalva) causes one to love pleasure, or it may be said 
that soulhood being of the nature of painlessness spurs one to love 
it. 3 As a consequence of the syllogistic demonstradon, the individual 
self being without bliss, cannot discover itself as bliss and liberation 
on that account cannot be of the nature of bliss. All the more so, since 
the individual self, though receiving the reflection of pleasure, 
cannot enter into relationship with pleasure itself and also because 
all the mutations of the adjunct in the form of intellect are total y 
subdued during the state of liberation. Moreover, were it conceded 
that the individual self possesses pleasure as its natural attnbute, ib 
experienciability being incongruous in the state of emancipate 
3d make it Lt for being an 

reason for this anomaly is thal1 1 n y^t-object-contradiction 

wouid'b^incurredasdieadjunrtresponsiblefor the epistemological 

processes has already submerged m its cause. 
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Vijnanabhiksu differs with die Advaitinsin one more respect, viz., 
the cause of liberation. This difference of opinion about what 
destroys bondage and brings about emancipation is traceable to die 
difference in their metaphysical views on the nature of the Absolute. 
For Sankara It is one undivided whole and the individual self, 
therefore, is identical with it. 1 Vijnanabhiksu, on the other hand, 
holds that the Absolute is integrally non-dual in which prakrtiand the 
individual selves inhere as Its real powers which, though ontologically 
different, arc not separate from It. It is because of this difference in 
their metaphysical views, specially on the nature of die Absolute, that 
the cause of liberation differs in bodi the cases. It is the knowledge 
of identity between the individual self and the Absolute which is said 
to liberate the former from bondage. This is the view of Sankara. But 
on the other hand, Vijnanabhiksu believes that it is the discrimina¬ 
tion-knowledge in the form ‘I am not the intellect, etc.’ which frees 
the individual self from bondage. 

Incidentally Vijnanabhiksu delineates two kinds of liberadon in 
conformity with his conception of the individual self. He elaborates 
that die individual self (jlva) is the soul of the body, senses, intellect, 
etc., since it constitutes the locus of their emergence and dissolution 
and also since it witnesses and supervises them. When the individual 
self equipped with the knowledge of discrimination perceives itself 
as discriminated from the body, senses, intellect, etc., its erroneous 
identification with them ends. It is the Sankhya view according to 
Vijnanabhiksu. To describe the second type of liberadon, he says 
that the Absolute is the Ultimate Soul 2 because It is the locus of 
emergence and submergence of all the individual selves and because 
It witnesses and controls them. As such, the individual self attains 
absolute freedom from bondage when it knows that it is distinct from 


to the Advailic view of individual selFs self-luminosity. He explains his view: theself 
as the original perceives the reflection of the intellect modalized into its own form. 
In this way the original becomes the subject while its reflection assumes objectivity 
and thus the contradiction of the subject also being an object is not involved. 

1- I Mandukyopanisad, III-13. 


2 . 


Here utman means the Supreme Self. And also see Sankara’s commentary thereon. 
Cf. also on this point, Veermani Prasad Upadhyaya, Lights on Vedanta , Varanasi, 
1959, p. 195. 
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the Absolute and that It is the only soul in reality. Then its false 
identification 1 with the Ultimate Soul, that is, the error that it 
possesses soulhood, having ended, the individual self is merged into 
It indistinguishably as pure water poured into pure water. 2 

It would be appropriate at this juncture to interpret the termina¬ 
tion of both kinds of false identification mentioned in the preceding 
para in a way that it may fit in well with liberation interpreted as 
destruction of non-discrimination. Should both false identification 
and non-discrimination be studied minutely, it would become dear 
that both mean one and thesame thing. Non-discrimination consists 
in individual selves not knowing themselves as distinct from the 
body, senses, intellect, etc. on the one hand and from the Absolute 
on the other. False identification connotes that the individual selves 
know themselves as one with the intellect and the Ultimate Soul. 
Essentially both the meanings are identical. The lower kind of 
liberation consists in individual self s knowing itself as discriminated 
from the body, senses, intellect, etc. And the higher kind of eman¬ 
cipation ensues when the individual self comes to know that it is 
different from the Absolute and that its soulhood is derived from 
that of the Absolute. Consequently the individual self ceases to be 
falsely identified with the Ultimate Soul and submerges in It like salt 
dissolved in the sea* and like rivers which lose their idenuty into the 

^Though not vitally relevant to the present topic, it may be 
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open his strong theistic inclination.'Nonetheless it does not affect 
our treatment of the problem of bondage and liberation, as the 
Absolute directs prakrti to swing into action and the latter becoming 
active enables itself to bind the individual self in respect of which it 
has notyet shown itself as discriminated from it Resultandy, it is non¬ 
discrimination which brings about the bondage of individual self as 
has been shown earlier. 


IV 

Liberation ensues the moment ignorance or non-discrimination 
that brings about bodily existence is annihilated. * 2 3 But the pheno¬ 
menon of liberation during life appears to be problematic since 
even after the cause of bodily existence is destroyed, the individual 
self continues to remain in conjunction with the body, senses, 
intellect, etc. The individual self s remaining in conjunction with the 
psycho-physical organism is due to non-discrimination, which when 
destroyed ceases to be the cause of the conjunction. It is in this 
context that the incidence of liberation during life assumes an 
enigmatic aspect as it brings upon itself the inevitable consequence 
of inconstancy of co-absence ( vyalirekarvyabhicdra ). It means that the 
phenomenon of liberation during life entails deviation of the 
accepted principle that the absence of cause necessarily leads to the 
absence of its effect. An extension of the application of this principle 
to the liberated state of life renders untenable the embodied 
existence of the liberated self even when its cause, non-discrimina¬ 
tion, has already been done away with. But instances of the embod¬ 
ied existence of the liberated selves are cited in the philosophical 
literature. To explain this phenomenon, philosophers quote several 
instances from worldly experiences. One of them is that of rotation 
of the wheel that continues to whirl from the effect of the impulse 
previously given to iL s 


| VAB, p. 237. 

2. Cf. SP, p. 157, section 47. 

3. ta«ota I Sankhyakarika, 67. 
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Even to avoid the principle of cause and effect being 

violated, should the phenomenon of jivanmukli (liberation during 
life) be considered worth dispensing with,' it would render unten¬ 
able the act of teaching seekers the steps to attain the summum bonum. 
There would be no living liberated being to do so, as on this view the 
individual self has to relinquish the psycho-physical organism simul¬ 
taneously with the dawn of knowledge. Pratyagrupa’s observation in 
this context deserves attention. He says that it is only for the sake of 
proving (or substantiating) the incidence of jivanmukti that such an 
analytical discourse as ‘If there is no jivanmukli there is no muktimd 
vice versa’ continues to prevail in the philosophical tradition. 
Further, it also proves that the transmission of knowledge does take 
place. The pointwhich Pratyagrupa wants to drive home is that both 
the acquisition and the dissemination of knowledge acquire signifi¬ 
cance, in case liberation is accepted as an event in this very life even 
before the bodily existence comes to an end. 2 Otherwise the view that 
liberation brings about the total annihilation of all karmas, even 
including the prdrabdha and that it is immediately followed by the 
termination of the embodied existence, 3 renders inauthentic, and 
hence redundant, all injunctions and enunciations which lay down 

Ae cTteukh°ac^ a^empts to shed light on the enigmatic feature of 

jtt/anmufcri by saying thato little fraction < resUlual kittle 
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left unaffected by the attainment of knowledge is one of the many 
forms of avidycL x 

Vijnanabhiksu joins the issue with Citsukhacarya and Advaitins of 
his sort and discusses at length why he does not find acceptable their 
view about the point at issue. He says that if, in order to explain the 
plausibility of continued bodily existence, a little fraction of igno¬ 
rance ( avidyd ) is assumed to continue to be operative with regard to 
the individual self so long as the body endures, even after the 
attainment of liberating knowledge, there is nothing which vouch¬ 
safes its termination even when the body falls off. All the more so, 
since there is no evidence to substantiate the view that it is the spent- 
up prarabdha that terminates the remaining trace of ignorance at the 
end of the embodied existence. In the absence of any determining 
factor in this regard, even the ignorant may cease to be born again 
as in his case the exhaustion of the prarabdha karma could also put an 
end to his potential ignorance though he is yet to attain the 
discrimination-knowledge logically responsible for the attainment 
of liberation. 

Vijnanabhiksu continues his criticism of Citsukha’s view of the 
liberated state of life by further pointing out that if he feels com¬ 
pelled to postulate that the residual little fraction of ignorance is 
annihilated by itself, the incidence of liberation might occur even 
without attaining discrimination-knowledge. Besides, the principle 
of cause and effect would be violated. To put it differently, discrimi¬ 
nation-knowledge could cease being the terminating cause of igno¬ 
rance. 2 

Vijnanabhiksu traces the inadequacy of Citsukha’s explanation of 
jivanmukti to his conception of bondage and liberation. The 
Advaitin holds that ignorance is the direct cause of bondage without 
any intermediary factor, and that as a consequence of this, liberation 


1. V.A . Shar ma. Citsukha’s Contribution to Advaita, p. 218. Also compare— 
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^ , r rem ° v » l of ignore iMmmf, • H . 

emphaucally says that .Che view that non-discriminaL to meS 

ofbirth conjunction causes bondage were accepted, the inadequacy 

„ f explanation of the shite of liberation during life would noLS 
at all- To putitdifferently, avidya, accordingto Vijnanabhiksu isheld 
to be the cause of bondage through a particular conjunction ’and 
thus he claims to adequately account for the incidence ofliberated 
state of life, since the conjunction in the form of birth does not 
necessarily end at the dawn of discrimination-knowledge. The 
reason is that the prarabdha karma still remains to be exhausted .- 1 But 
Vijnanabhiksu postulates that this conjunction which explains ad¬ 
equately the phenomenon of jivanmukti is other than the relation 
of egoity (I-sense, abhimana), which if admitted to be a relation 
between the individual self and the body, senses, intellect, etc. fails 
to substantiate the authenticity of liberation during bodily exist¬ 
ence . 1 He holds the view that a specific conjunction, which is 
certainly not the one that causes mutation for the obvious reason of 
the incurrence of mutation in the individual self, takes effect 
between the individual self and the psycho-physical organism be¬ 
cause of non-discrimination. Vijnanabhiksu remarks that it is this 
specific conjunction which terminates only when the prarabdha 
karma has spent its force. Otherwise, the incidence of knowledge, its 
acquisition and dissemination, and continued bodily existence after 
the attainment of liberation would continue to resist-being ad¬ 
equately accounted for. 5 It may be mentioned here that the burning 
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of seeds, as the state of liberation is generally described, means, in 
this con text, that the accompanying cause of pain, that is, ignorance 
has been destroyed as it has already been demonstrated conclusively 
on the empirical plane that it is the knowledge that annihilates 
ignorance immediately but which has no direct bearing on the pain 
which terminates only when its locus has merged in its cause at the 
end of the embodied existence . 1 

Here Vijhanabhiksu recounts the view that freedom from pain 
means freedom from the experience of pain. And the experience of 
pain consists in comprehending the reflection of the adjunctival 
modes of pain, pleasure, etc. Thus the application of the bondage 
consisting in receiving the reflections of objects may smoothly be 
extended to the liberated individual self 2 since the experience 
connoting the reception of reflections of the mental modes of the 
form of objects continues to operate so long as the intellect endures 
on account of the force of the prarabdha karma yet to be exhausted. 

V 

Let us now take up another significant problem related to the 
doctrine discussed in the preceding sections. It concerns the status 
of karma and jnana (knowledge) vis-a-vis the state of liberation and 
its attainment. In this regard each of the astika philosophical school 
has its own views. They conform to the respective metaphysical 
principles. If the Absolute is conceived as an integral whole of 
different real entities as held by Vijnanabhiksu then the validity of 
karma may remain on a par with that of jnana (knowledge). On the 
other hand, if It is conceived as one undivided whole and the 
individual self and the world as unreal entities, then the validity of 
karma will not remain on a par with that of knowledge. The second 
is the view held by Sankara, who criticizes the theory of combination 
of knowledge and action as held by the Bhedabhedavadins, like, for 
example, Bhartrprapanca . 3 


MMluimidir^ , SPB (under sutra 1-1), p. 8. 
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In the prelude to his commentary {bhdsya) on the Bhagavadptall- 
11. Sankara dwells on * e P ro Wem and presents his view on this 
contentious issue. He says that the discipline of knowledge 
(jnananisthd ) and that of action (karmanistha) are derived from two 
kinds of understanding. They are, therefore, clearly distinguished 
from each other.' He further states that the Lord elucidates the 
Sarikhya knowledge about the Eternal Truth in the slokas of 
BhagavadgUa from 11-11 to 11-31 and teaches therein that the self is 
free from the six-fold transformation and is, therefore, beyond the 
phenomenon of change. It is devoid of any agency whatsoever 
(kartrtvabuddhi ). The knowledge that dawns on studying this text is 
designated as the Sarikhya knowledge.* It is only prior to the birth 
of this knowledge that the self may have to pass through the stage of 
Yoga characterized by the performance of Veda-enjoined acts. But 
such performance is based on two factors: 


1. Discrimination between righteousnessand unrighteousness. 

2. The self is other than the body, intellect, etc. It is the agent 
of actions and reaps the fruits thereof.’ 
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It may also be mentioned here that the need for meditatio • 
admitted practically by allVedantins. It is only Sankara andh' S 
followers who maintain that the knowledge of the Upanisad' S 
propositions like tattvamasi does not stand in need of any assistan ^ 
from meditative practices for imparting an immediate knowledge of 
Brahman. But since all are not qualified to grasp this teachin 
directly, in such cases meditational practices serve as the means of 
securing the necessary qualification. These are only a contributory 
aid to the right and immediate apprehension of the meaning of the 
Upanisadic propositions.'The point that the Advaitins here intend 
to make is that the Veda-enjoined acts ( sraulakarmas ) are obligatory 
only for those who have not yet transcended the sense of agency and 
are, therefore, yet to acquire the capacity to grasp the Truth 
immediately. The Advaitins’ position on this issue can be summed 
up like this: 

1. The combination of knowledge and action is not necessary 
It is only knowledge that liberates. 

2. Veda-enjoined acts ( srauta-karmas ) no longer hold validity 

m the case of the liberated selves. 7 

his not only in conformitywith his conception of the Absolute but 
: S r 7 basis of scriptural evidence that Vijnanabhiksu does not 
agree with the Advaitins on these views. Among his published works, 
it is Vynanam^tabhasya, specially his commentary on the first sutra 
and the fourth section of the third chapter of Brahmasutra wherein 
e takes up this issue for discussion and presents his viewpoint. 

the «L SCnPt 7-?- d ? n0t enj ° in t0tal renun ciation of acts. 2 Rather 
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(or given) before. 1 As such scrinn,™ ^ 

enjoined external acts. P on °t enjoin renunciation of 

But die opponent takes recourse to th, • ,• 

seeks to prove that the scriptures do enioin r P meanin 2 
Che case of sannyisins and J to 

implication is the assumption that knowledge aid ac&,n 
remain together simultaneously in one and tht 
Vijnanabhiksu rejects the contention of die AdvaidlTd E 
Even ,f knowledge were taken to mem, experience (of 
then also ,t,s the sense ofego thatwould be incompatible withSd 
not the acts themselves since even the liberated souls like Jada 
Bharata used to beg alms and perform internal rites. They also did 
not do without performing acts. 2 Then how does action contradict 
knowledge and vice versa? It is right that they did not perform any 
such acts during the state ofsaroadhi. But it is not within the purview 
of the scriptural injunctions as has been made clear in the preceding 


para. 

Vijnanabhiksu also takes this opportunity to stress the point that 
moral principles ought to pervade the whole life whether one is 
liberated or not. Even Jada Bharata, Dattatreya, Rsabhadeva, etc. 
who were liberated souls accorded equal value to the moral code. 3 
His concern for scriptural injunctions (ethical code) becomes more 
pronounced when he does not discount the possibility that even the 
realized selves may bring upon themselves the demerit caused by the 
non-performance of obligatory duties due to dereliction. It is this 
obstacle in the form of demerit diat is removed by performing the 
Veda-enjoined obligatory acts (nityakarmas) . This removal of the 


1. The Arthasamgraha o/Lougakfi Bhi.kara, ed. and «r. A.B. Cajendrcgadkar and R.D. 
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obstacle gives the scriptural injunctions their meaning. 1 According 
toVijnanabhiksu the validity of scriptural injunctions with reference 
to the liberated selves is inferred from the fact that the demerit 
brought about by the neglect of obligatory acts is to be destroyed by 
the performance of the acts enjoined by the scriptures.'^This is as far 
as the compatibility of knowledge with acts during the liberated state 
of life is concerned. 

So far as his view about the compatibility of action with knowledge 
as means to liberation is concerned, it becomes clear when he seeks 
to reconcile Purvamlmamsawith Uttaramlmamsa 3 saying that differ¬ 
ence in their approach is based on the difference in their ideals, 
Karmakanda and Jnanakanda, and that as such they should not be 
understood as mutually contradictory. It means that he lays equal 
emphasis on both karma and jnana. His preference for yogic disci¬ 
pline in order to attain the state of asamprajnata samadhi buttresses 
this since it is his considered opinion that asamprajnata samadhi 
exhausts the residual ^raraWAainstantaneously and liberates the self 
immediately. 1 Thus it can be said that he upholds the theory of the 
combination of knowledge and action with respect to both the state 
of liberation and its attainment. 
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2. See the preceding footnote. 
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CRITICAL REMARKS 


It was probably between 1550 and 1623 a.d. when Vijnanabhiksu 
wrote his commentarial works. It is evident from them that he was 
influenced in his thinking by the cult of devotion 1 which, of course, 
requires an intense I-and-Thou relationship between the Lord and 
His devotee. It is in this background that he conceived the system of 
avibhagadvaita (Integral Non-dualism). According to it there are 
three ontologically real entities: the Absolute, individual selves and 
prakrti. According to Vijnanabhiksu the all-encompassing Absolute 
is an integral whole in which prakrti and the selves inhere as Its 
powers distinguishably during creation and indistinguishably after 
dissolution and before creation. In order to make his system of 
Integral Non-dualism coherent, he also has defined the concepts of 
the Absolute, atmatva, Locative Causality, reality, existence, etc. and 
tried to justify that his interpretation of the Brahmasutras is the 
genuine one, especially when compared with that of Sankara. 

As we study his works, we come to know that on the one hand 
Vijnanabhiksu does not admit the concepts of maya and undivided 
oneness of the Ultimate Reality as advocated by the Advaitins and on 
the other he rejects Ramanuja’s concept of the atomic nature of the 
individual self. A perusal of his published works 2 shows that he has 
actually synthesized the tenets of Sankhya, Yoga and Vedanta into 


1. tftatli I SPB, p. 2. 

TsnjjoFPi rtci i fvin syd, p. 2. 

And the fact that he has also drawn heavily on the Puranas to present and defend 

his standpoint. ... ... 

2. (1) Vijnannmrtabhiisya, (2) Yogavdrttika. (3) Sdnkhyapravacanahhasya, (4) 

Sdnkhy'asdra and (5) Yogasdrasamgraha. 
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avibhagadvaita. The grafting of the Sankhya principles on the 
Vedanta and of those of the Vaisesika on the Sankhya concept of 
prakrti will become manifest in the process of discussing the viability 
of his thought as a system. For a proper assessment let us examine the 
key concepts of his philosophical system. 

To begin with, let’s take the concept of Locative Causality since 
it is very significant so far as determining the relation of the Absolute 
with selves and prakrti is concerned. It also explains how all the three 
form one integral whole even as they remain on tologically differ en t. 
He uses this concept to tide over the dichotomy in assuming the 
changeless Absolute while prakrti inhering in It is constantly in a 
state of flux. Ramanuja encountered almost the same problem and 
resolved it by assuming both cit (selves) and acit (prakrti) as modes 
of the Lord 1 since on this view a change in the modes does not 
necessarily warrant a change in the Lord even though the modes 
remain with Him in a state of non-differentiation. Probably in the 
same way Vijnanabhiksu tries to drive home the point that a change 
or transformation of the subsisting entities does not at all involve a 
modification of the locus. But it is not a tenable proposition for the 
following reason: 

The Absolute is described by Vijnanabhiksu as an integral whole 
in which different entities, prakrti and individual selves, inhere as 
Its powers. It can, somehow, be understood that selves do not 
undergo any modification even when the sattva, rajas and tamas 
constituents of prakrti constantly remain in a state of flux. The 
reason is that the modification of intellect (a product of prakrti) are 
cast on to the self in the form of reflections only and consequently 
do not bring about any real change in it. But it is not the case with 
the Absolute vis-a-vis prakrti Vijnanabhiksu holds that prakrti is a 
real entity inhering in the Absolute whereas the intellect undergo¬ 
ing transformation is not postulated to be inhering in the self in the 
primary sense. It is in this light that the view that the Absolute 
remains unchanged while prakrti undergoes modification is not 
logically sound since the assumption of absence of change in 
Brahman notwithstanding the transformation in the entities which 
inhere in It would render Vijiianabhiksu liable to the charge of 
ardhajaralinyaya which the Advaitins often level against the Sankhya 
concept of eternal and transforming (parinaminitya) prakrti . 


1. P.N. Srinivasachari: lhe Philosophy of Visiftadvaita, Madras, 1978, p. 105. 
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Or, it may be said that Vijnanabhiksu in this context, has been 
influenced by the brahmaparinamavada of the Bhedabhedavadin' and 
in his attempt to tide over the contingency of change in the Absolute, 
he has postulated the new category of Locative Cause* which is over 
and above that of threefold causality of the Nyaya system of 
philosophy . 3 He explains it by giving the illustrations of other 
locative causes. Water is the locative cause of the great earth at the 
beginning of creation since the subtle constituents of earth remaining 
non-separately with water were responsible for the production of 
gross earth . 1 But there is an anomaly in this illustration. He has 
conceived the category of Locative Cause ( adhisthanakarana) to 
describe the Absolute as the unchanging Locative Cause of all 
manifestations while at the same time prakrti as Its inherent power 
continues to undergo transformation. But the definition of the 


Locative Cause as given by Vijnanabhiksu, and as it is applied to 
Brahman suffers from over-pervasion, as in the illustration just 
given, it extends to water. Likewise, it would overpervade to the 
series of causes beginning with prakrti in the process of evolution. In 
order to do away with the defect of overpervasion he has inserted 
three additions in the definition of the Locative Cause as applied to 
Brahman. In addition to the definition of the Locative Cause as 
given by him Brahman should be viewed as the original cause, as the 
all- comprehensive cause of creation and also as the cause which is 
endowed with the property ofwitnesshood/' Were these amendments 
added to the definition of the Locative Cause, it would add to the 
cumbersomeness of the conception of Locative Causality whic is 
already cumbersome and vague. To further distinguish *e 
unchanging Locative Cause from thatwhich undeigoesmod^caaons 
with the process of creation, Vijnanabhiksu further resorts 


1. The Philosophy of Visifthdvaito. p. 104. 
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postulating the relationship of sameness ( svarupa-sambandha ). He 
explains that the unchanging cause is non-separately related to its 
effects He considers this relationship to be a kind of svarupa- 
sambandha (Ingalls describes it as a peculiar relation) 2 3 lik e ddharata. 
In other words, the cause which is inherently related to its effects 
could be understood to undergo modification whereas the cause 
which is related to its products with the relation of sameness 
(. svarupa-sambandha .) maybe considered not to undergo any change.* 
He adduces an argument to support his contention: The changing 
material cause produces effects having the same genus as that of the 
material cause, while the Locative Cause is assumed to give rise to the 
products of even a different class. He does not support the view that 
both should be classified under the category of material cause.' 1 

Vijnanabhiksu evidently tries to resolve the dilemma by assuming 
a changeless cause while its constituent undergoes modification by 
postulating two different additional categories, viz., Locative Cause 
and avibhaga as a svarupa-sambandha (peculiar relation or the 
relation of sameness). But he does not appear to have succeeded in 
this since he fails to provide an adequate lucid explanation for his 
assumption. While explaining the nature of avibhaga as the self¬ 
same relation ( svarupasambandha ), he likens it to adharala. To clarify 
he further likens it to the state of sameness (harmony or rather the 
state where distinction cannot easily be made) caused by intense 
mixingof milk with water. Butitishardto think that the relationship 
such as adharata has been conceived in the sense in which 
Vijnanabhiksu has assumed avibhaga as a relation. 

Moreover, the relation of inherence conceived by the Naiyayikas 
for various reasons subsists between two terms which remain insepa¬ 
rable prior to their destruction. Likewise the relation of sameness 
conceived mainly to account for the relation of the absence of an 
object with its locus also subsists between two real terms. In case the 
conception of prakrti, purusa and creation is to be understood to be 


1. 1 VAB, 
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2. Materials for the Study of Navya-Nydya Logic, p. 58. 
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similar to the Nyaya-Vaisesika conception ofabsence, Vijnanabhiksu 
had better not disagree with the Advaitins on the conception of 
inaya, or, if he firmly believes that the Absolute is related to the 
individual selves, prakrti and creation with a relation of inseparabil¬ 
ity, he should have conceded to the view of brahmaparinamavada of 
the Bhedabhedavadins. But actually he appears to have been caught 
between brahmaparinamavada and brahmavivartavada and conse- 
quen tly felt the compulsion for such assumptions as do not at all lend 
logical coherence to his philosophy of Integral Non-dualism. 

An examination of Vijnanabhiksu’s views on the concepts of 
reality, existence and atmatva is also helpful in assessing the value of 
his philosophy. He conceives both reality and existence in terms of 
a meaningful activity ( artha-kriya-karitva) which consists, at least, in 
having a mental mode. This is precisely the reason why he assumes 
that the Absolute is eternally invested with the Pure-Sa/foa-Adjunct, 
but for which the Absolute would stand divested of the status of 
reality, even that of existence. To explain, the individual self enjoys 
the status of being real, having its upadhi in the form of intellect. But 
this adjunct (intellect) submerges in its cause, prakrti, at the time of 
dissolution. 1 With the submergence of its upadhi (intellect) in 
prakrti, the self stops performing any meaningful activity and as a 
consequence ceases to be real. Since it requires both the individual 
self and its upadhi for the meaningful activity to take place, both 
cease to be real, nay, even to exist, since existence is also construed 
in the same sense. With the individual selves and prakrti, which lie 
dormant in the Absolute at the time of dissolution, being thus 
rendered unreal at the ultimate level, the very basis of his conceiving 
the Absolute as integrally non-dual is jeopardized. 

Likewise the individual self is considered to possess atmal ™ l J\ 
that the intellect and other organs emerge from it and are summed 
by and submerged in it.* Butthe individual selves themselves are sad 
to have been invested by the Absolute with the property of consciou 

^s^and this is the reason why Vijnanabhiksu calls them dtannnn the 

secondary sense like prana which has been so called wtth respect to 
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the sense-organs since it possesses the characteristic of superintend¬ 
ing over the latter.' The property of superintendence becomes the 
criterion of atmatva in the latter case whereas in the former case it 
is the property of consciousness. Since the Absolute creates, sustains 
and engulfs all, It is the Ultimate Atman in the primary sense It 
becomes clear from the foregoing discussion that Vijnanabhiksu 
holds the view that it is only Brahman Which perfectly fits in with the 
criteria of reality, existence and atmatva as conceived by him. 

In spite of his views on the Absolute referred to just now, 
Vijnanabhiksu tries to maintain that the world and its objects are real 
since these are not sublated though their reflections in the indi¬ 
vidual consciousness cease to be cast either at the time of dissolution 
or when individual self s aviveka terminates. He thus criticizes the 
Advaitins* view that the visible phenomenon is illusory like a mi¬ 
rage . 3 4 His way of thinking clearly bears out the influence ofSankhya 
and it conflicts with his views on the Absolute Which is the only 


reality, soul and existent entity as has been explained above. 

Confronted with this dichotomy, Vijnanabhiksu attempts at re¬ 
conciliation and in the process attributes a dual status of reality and 
unreality, existent and non-existent to the objects of the world. 1 2 He 
suggests further improvement saying that .they should be under¬ 
stood to be less real and less existent than the Absolute since they are 
destined to submerge in It in the end. 5 Similarly he considers the 
individual selves to be less real than the Absolute in respect of 
existence, reality and atmatva. If we analyze his views, we come to the 
conclusion that he accepts the grades of reality, to all intents and 
purposes and inadvertently lands himself in a position he is seen 
contesting throughout his commentarial works. 

That Vijnanabhiksu does not accept bliss as a characteristic of the 
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Absolute in addition to those of existence and consciousness also 
shows his predilection for Sahkhya and Yoga metaphysics. And it is 
in consonance with this influence that he denies that bliss is on a par 
with existence and consciousness and explains it in terms of absence 
of pain. Were Vijnanabhiksu’s view on the bliss aspect of the 
Absolute accepted, it would be difficult to interpret in the negative 
terms all the scriptural enunciations' proclaiming bliss as the nature 
of Absolute when the intended meaning is so obviously affirmative. 
As such in tine absence of some rational explanation of theUpamsadic 
statements, his view that the Bralmasutras depict the Absolute as 


integrally non-dual also becomes suspect. 

Another important problem we arc now about to discuss con¬ 
cerns the aspect of self-luminosity of the Absolute, and also that of 
the individual self. According to Vijnanabhiksu self-luminosity con¬ 
sists in knowing oneself through one’s own mental mode and not 

through another’s. The Absolute becomes manifesto Itsef through 

the mode of the Pure-5««ua-Adjunct and as such is assumed to be se - 
^l^esunandi^ 

belongs'wt'hesuii^bu't in the forrn ofils ^^^j^io^revealsarai 

the object of illumination* In a similar wa)’the re[|MUon ln 
also becomes an object of reve anon m ^ re f ers to the 

die Pu re-Sattva-Upadhi. It is m tns Citsukhacarya in 

definition of self-luminosity 

Taltvapradipika:' It denies that the Absolute bee 

criticizes and rejects it avemng tha^^S lbecomeso 
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Vijnanabhiksu's standpoint on self-luminosity has far-reaching 
implications. The absoluteness of the Absolute stands compromised 
since the very term Absolute implies that It does not stand in need 
of anything extraneous for Its own reveladon. It is not untrue that 
there are a great many scriptural enunciadons that proclaim that the 
human psycho-physical organism funcdons because of the Absolute 
but to make the latter dependent on the Pure-SatooAdjunct for Its 
own revelation is to make all such statements lose significance. 1 

The Absolute as consciousness or knowledge should be self- 
revealing. Should this viewpoint be not admitted, then 
Vijnanabhiksu’s own point of view in this context becomes unjusti¬ 
fiable. For consciousness, differentfrom the illuminating lightof the 
sun, etc. illuminates all objects. It is an accepted fact that what 
illuminates others also illuminates itself without any external sup¬ 
port. The self also knows/reveals its own mental states 2 which should 
be self-revealing; otherwise they cannot be always given to the self. 
If the mental mode (vrtti) is not admitted to be self-revealing and 
immediately given to the self and if it is assumed to be given to the 
self through some other (medium) (in this context the mental mode 
as reflected in it), infinite regress would result. By implication, it is 
all the more understandable and plausible to accept that Absolute 
is self-luminous even without the aid of the Pure-Sattva- Upddhi since 
Vijnanabhiksu’sview on self-luminosity makes the subject knowable 
and jeopardizes the very concept of subject as such, not to speak of 
the concept of pure-subjectivity for which self-luminosity in the 
Advaitic sense is indispensable. 


That Vijnanabhiksu interprets the Brahmasutras on the Sankhya 
pattern is proved by his views on the concept of self. He holds that 
ey are omnipresent and many. He also assumes that they are amsas 
(parts) of the Absolute. It may be pointed out here that he implicitly 
admits that the Absolute and the selves should be as whole and its 
pans equally omnipresent even if they are assumed to be related to 
each other. Even m the face of such an implication, he does nothave 

dlfmesZY f^ 8 * e C ° nce P ts of P art whole. He 
defines the former (amsa) as an adjunct of the relation of insepara- 
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bility from a homogeneous whole. 1 The ainsi has accordingly been 
defined as the subjunct of the relation of non-separateness (insepa¬ 
rability) from a homogeneous whole. 2 As a consequence ainsatvahas 
the implication for the self being homogeneous with the whole, i.e. 
the Absolute. It also implies that the former is an inseparable and 
hence integral part of the latter. To buttress his point of view on the 
relation of the self with the Absolute, he explains that this relation¬ 
ship is similar to that obtaining between body and its hair, between 
heap and its grain, and between father and son. 3 

As the definitions of amsaand amsi show, Vijnanabhiksu empha¬ 
sizes seifs likeness with the Absolute. But it does not make any sense 
for the following reasons: 


1. The agency of epistemological processes belongs to the self 
only nominally since on Vijnanabhiksu’s view it belongs to the 
Absolute in the real sense. The reason is that these processes take 
place under Its control and supervision. Vijnanabhiksu says that the 
seifs psychological processes being controlled and supervised by 
the Absolute imply that their ownership and doership accrue to die 
Absolute. More so, since they are assumed to be Its instruments.* 1 

2. As per Vijnanabhiksu’s view, the selves submerge in the 
Absolute and remain in It at the time of dissolution as the snakes 
which are dead lie in a ditch. They also become divested of their 
upddhis , which submerge into prakrti at that time. Consequently, 
the selves cease to perform any meaningful activity and hence 

cannot be called real. . . n 

3 The selves are understood to shed even the characteristic o 

consciousness at the time of dissolution. It means that they remain 
without consciousness at that time. It is implied that their having 
characteristic of consciousness is contingent on the will of the 
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Absolute. This view of the nature of self can hardly be distinguished 
from that of the Nyaya-Vaisesika system, which holds that a substance 
which becomes the locus of knowledge (cognition) by the relation¬ 
ship of inherence is called diman. 1 Except this, the self is an uncon¬ 
scious substance. Similarly VijMnabhiksu’s view is that the selves are 
inert or unconscious entities to all intents and purposes except that 
they can assume the characteristic of consciousness when the Abso¬ 
lute wills so at the time of creation. 

4. Vijnanabhiksu opines that the genus soulhood {atmatva) 
belongs to the self not in the primary sense. The dilemma that 
confronts Vijnanabhiksu is that he postulates the Absolute as an 
integral whole consisting of selves and prakrti and at the same time 
struggles hard to maintain that the latter are both existent and i eal. 
As it has been shown earlier that both existence and reality consist 
in a meaningful activity being performed and as both prakrti and the 
individual selves cease to perform any meaningful activity at the time 
of dissolution, they, therefore, cease to be both existent and real, at 
least, at that time. How can, then, they be regarded as real and as 
existent as the Absolute. And when they do not enjoy the status of 
being existent and real, that is, when they are not on a par widi the 
Absolute in terms of existence and reality, it hardly makes any sense 
in holding the Absolute as a unified whole of prakrti and punisas. 

Similar is the case with the conception of atmatvaas pointed out 
at the start of the preceding para. Vijnanabhiksu defines atman as an 
entity from which effects issue forth and wherein having been 
located and having lived they again submerge. As per this definition, 
theseacan be understood in the sense of atmanm respectof its waves 
since they rise in it and after having lived in it, they just disappear in 
it. In the same way the individual self (jiva) is taken to be endowed 
with atmatva for it is responsible for the emergence, sustenance and 
submergence of intellect and other organs. 2 But the self equipped 
with the contingent property of consciousness is held to possess the 
genus, atmatva , in a secondary sense just as the vital force {prana) 
endowed with the property of superintendence is regarded as the 
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-irtinn of the sense-organs, etc.' It is implicit in the preceding 
° tement of Vijnanabhiksu that the self should be taken to possess 
S ntmatva in terms of being the witness and superintendent of the 
intellect, sense-organs, etc. In other words, the emergence of the 
intellect, senses, etc., in a figurative sense, consists in their being 
mntrolled (superintended over) and witnessed by the se . 

The crux of the matter is that Vijnanabhiksu does not admit that 
the individual self is endowed with the soulhood (atnmtva) in the 
ultimate and primary senses since it is only the Absolute which is 
atman in the primary and ultimate senses. 2 His views discussed above 
1 thnt he admits the grades of existence, reality, soulhood 
irnp y x etc Assuch there is no point in holding that the Absolute, 
selves and prairh aidthree different real entities on Che ontological 

'"The attitude of accommodation that Vijnanabhiksu ha, towards 
the philosophical systems other 

Brahnnsutra also needs to e hy vijnanabhiksu thinks 

the Nyaya-Vaisesika ^ h °°^f n ^sdgadon into the nature of 
that they pertain to the prel ry g distinguished merely 

truth. They help man reflect that me s ^ ^ w aUain 

from the physical organism hi „ her Stages. Their utility, in a 

capacity to practise re ection possible for each and every 

sense, lies in the fact that it is not always of at the 

seeker to be able to compre • ntsQUt diat BhagavadgitdUl-20 has 

very outset. 3 In this context he p ^ mean diat the Naiyayika 
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The Nyaya system is meant for the lower kind of renunciation 
since it does not deny that agency belongs to the self. 1 But on the 
other hand the Sankhya system is suited to the higher order of 
renunciadon as it does not admit that the individual self is the real 
doer. The former is understood to be a step towards liberation 
whereas the latter is a direct means to it And the Bhagavadgitd just 
quoted endorses the view that one who has understood that the self 
does nothing knows the whole of truth. 2 But it should not be 
understood to lead to the conclusion that both the Nyaya and 
Vaisesika systems are worthless though it is true that the knowledge 
that the self is the doer as laid down in these systems is sublated at the 
higher level of meditation, yet on closer examination, it becomes 
quite clear that the knowledge that the self is distinct from the 
physical organism is not contradicted at any level and to that extent 
the purpose for which they have been written is thus fully served. 3 

The Sankhya system, too, according to Vijnanabhiksu, is not 
purported to say anything with regard to God since it does not form 
a part of the main* subject-matter of this system. It is, therefore, 
reasonable that the Sankhya philosophy should not be considered 
as inaudientic insofar as the denial of God is concerned. This view 
is based on the principle that the connotation of a word is that for 
which it has been primarily used. The Sankhya system mainly 
undertakes to propound the nature of liberation and how it is to be 
attained* 1 and for that reason it is unique in describing the nature of 
purusa and prakrti for the sake of discrimination between them. 
Vijnanabhiksu points out here that if an empirically given datum like 
the self possessing pleasure, etc. is mentioned in the sastra, it should 
be assumed that it is merely a restatement, and does not constitute 
die main topic. 5 
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Since Vijnanabhiksu is an upholder of the view that the sastra is 
a unique means of knowledge, he holds that the Brahmasutra and 
Sankhya philosophy are not contradictory to each other. The reason 
is that the former mainly concerns itself with God Who is denied in 
the latter. Vijnanabhiksu clarifies it saying that—whether Sankhya 
denies the existence of God dogmatically or by way of giving 
concession to some prevalent view of the sort—the statement about 
God’s denial is intended to serve the practical purpose that its own 
avowed purpose of describing the nature of liberation is not side¬ 
tracked and that liberation can be attained by the knowledge of 
discrimination between the individual self and prakrti. And the 
practice of giving concession to the prevalent view or even to the 
ones propounded in other sastras is not unseen in the sastras.' 

His attempt to syncretize these diverse systems does not stop here. 
In his commentary on the Brahmasutras (Vijnanamrtabhdsya or 
Rjubhasya) Vijnanabhiksu makes the firm statement that no philo¬ 
sophical system contradicts another and that where there is some 
contradiction seen, it is not the main purport of that particular 
system. Since all philosophical systems have been written with the 
spirit of reconciliation, it does not seem proper to emphasize the 
contradiction aspect of these systems. 2 Syncretism reaches its zenith 
when Vijnanabhiksu offers his considered view that every system of 
philosophy keeps within the limits of its own subject-matter and that 
it is not expected to contradict what it has undertaken to propound. 
He gives an example to clarify: If a system views that God exists and 
that the contrary is not true, it is perfectly right in that it is 
interpreting the subject-matter it has undertaken to elaborate and 
it should not, for that reason, be construed as contradictory to that 
system of philosophy which denies the existence of God. 

The syncretic amalgamation of the tenets of different and diver¬ 
gent schools of thought appears to be a result of his professed 
predilection for the Puranic literature. But it lacks logical rigour. 
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How can the seven categories propounded by the Vaisesika philoso¬ 
phy, and not contradicted by Nyaya, be compatible with the two 
ultimate principles of the Sankhya philosophy. His position looks all 
the more untenable when he himself mentions that genus, soulhood 
of the selves (purusas) is superseded by that of the Brahmamimamsd 1 
since such conflicting statements give rise to ambivalence. Even 
when die Puranic quotations used by him tojustify his syncretism are 
taken into consideration, his position cannot be defended on that 
count, too. Take, for example, die widely recognized Srimad-bhagavata- 
puraya. The philosophies named Sankhya and Yoga do find place in 
it. But they have been ingeniously adapted to the principle of Non¬ 
dualism which has been described as Srlkrsna Who has been further 
delineated as dsraya (die all-supporting Brahman). This has been 
done without making any mention of the supersession of one 
principle by another ofa different system asVijhanabhiksu has done 
while comparing the philosophies of Sankhya and Vedanta. 


1 . 




SPB , p. 6. 
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